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Page  22,  line     7,  before  long,  infert  as. 

•  42,  laft  line,  for  Divines,  read  Diviners. 

— _ —  58,  line     5,  for  fupirflition,  read  apprehenfion, 

——  108, 3,  iorfmgle,  rzadfimpJe. 

— . —  131,  —  10,  for  command,  read  commanded, 

I7I,  2,  for -writing,  rend  urging. 

x^8,  — —    8,  for  circumfion^  read  crucifixion. 

— —  214,  — -    2,  for  their,  read  ////«c. 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXIII. 

IN  due  order  of  fucceflion,  the  Greeks 
muft  next  make  their  appearance  :  a  peo- 
ple unqueflionably  entitled  to  a  place  in 
antiquity,  but  a  place  of  an  inferior  fta- 
tion  to  either  the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians, 
whofe  pupils  they  confefs  themfelves  to 
have  been.  The  arts,  peculiar  to  their 
foil,  were  few ;  and  for  thofe  few,  and 
which  fucceeding  ages  faw  them  bring  to 
VOL.  III.  B  fuch 
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fuch  wonderful  perfection,  they  were  in- 
debted to  Afia  and  Africa.  The  colonies 
of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  found  Greece 
immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm ; 
they  had  warriors  and  they  had  heroes ; 
but  what  were  thofe  warriors  and  heroes  ? 
Mea  ftained  with  inglorious  blood,  ruf- 
fians, and  aflaffins.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
however  they  may  have  been  admired, 
were  an  uninftru&ed  and  uncivilifed  race; 
nor  were  their  boafted  leaders,  their  demi- 
gods, any  other  than  chiefs  of  wandering 
plunderers:  fheep-ftealing,  and  fimilar 
trefpaffes,  being  the  caufes  of  their  moft 
celebrated  contefts. 

What  caufe  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  diftant  Trojans  never  injured  me  : 
To  Phthia's  realms  no  hoftile  troops  they  led, 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  courfers  fed. 

ILIAD,  b.  i.  v.  199* 

Says  Achilles  to  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad. 
Had  depredations  been  committed  on  his 
oxen  or  horfes,  his  language,  as  he 
gives  you  to  underftand,  would  have 

been 
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been  different ;  but  what  pofitively  proves 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  no  better  than 
robbers  by  profeffion,  at  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  was  their  addition  to  piracy. 
Their  moft  auguft  monarchs  were  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, committed  hoflilities  indifcrimi- 
nately  on  friend  and  foe.  Mark  the  time 
when  Menelaus,  the  fovereign  of  a  re- 
nowned people,  and  the  hulband  of  the 
all-beauteous  Helen,  was  employed  in  ex- 
ploits of  that  nature;  and  the  feats  that  he 
accomplished.  Priding  himfelf  in  the  re- 
colle&ion  of  thofe  heroic  deeds,  and  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  Pififtratus  and  Tele* 
machus,  he  fays, 

For  eight  flow  circling  years,  by  tempefts  toff, 
From  Cyprus  to  the  far  Phoenician  coa£, 
(Sidon  the  capital)   I  ftretch'd  my  toil 
Thro'  regions  fatten'd  with  the  flow  of  Nile. 

My  wars,  the  copious  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
To  you,  your  fathers  have  recorded  long  : 
How  fav'ring  Heav'n  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  jack* d palace  and  barbarian  fpoils. 

ODYSSEY,  b»  iv.  v.  97. 

B  2  nor 
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Nor  did  this  pyratical  difpofition  ceafe 
from  being  characleriftical  of  the  Grecians, 
as  long  as  they  remained  an  independent 
people.  "  My  endeavours  to  extend  the 
*'  dominions  of  Athens  (the  oath  of  a 
•*'  military  man)  fh-all  never  ceafe,  while 
"  there  are  wheat,  barley,  vineyards,  and 
•"  olive-trees,  without  its  limits."  This 
comprehenfive  denunciation  of  depreda- 
tion againft  all  other  nations,  civilized  or 
•uncivilized,  proves  ultimately  to  have 
been  the  caufe  why  Greece  could  fend 
forth  fuch  hofts  of  brave  and  experienced 
•foldiers ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  inani- 
fefts  the  ftate  of  depravity  into  which  me 
mull  then  have  been  plunged. 

While  ignorance  and  barbarifm  hold 
pofleffion  of  a  people,  the  focial  virtues 
fink  under  the  weight  of  brutality  and 
force  :  it  is  then  that  the  horrors  of  ft-rife 
exhibit  themfelves  in  their  moft  atrocious 
and  moft  fanguinary  form.  War,  even 

in 
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in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view, 
cannot  be  otherwife  confidered  than  as 
the  child  of  hard  neceffity,  malice,  or  in- 
juftice  ;  but  when  fp ringing  among  licen- 
tious and  unconnected  bodies  of  unprin- 
cipled barbarians,  it  mews  itfelf  in  all  the 
violence  of  ferocity  and  murder;  no  ties 
are  then  attended  to.  Defolation,  mi- 
fery,  and  deftruction,  are  the  inevitable 
confequences  of  oppofition;  it  even  flifles 
thofe  general  feelings  of  compaffion  which 
every  human  breaft  on  earth  partakes 
of  in  fome  degree  or  other.  How  dread- 
ful the  words  of  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus, 
who,  with  a  lifted  dart,  flood  fufpended 
over  a  Trojan,  compaffion  pleading  for  the 
fallen  warrior's  youth ! 

•  Oh  impotent  of  mindi 

Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  fex,  nor  age, 
Shall  fave  a  Trojan  from  our  -boundlefs  rage  : 
I  lion  {hall  periih  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breaft,  {hall  fall, 
Adreadfulleflbn! 

ILIAD,  b.  vi.  v.  71. 

B  And 
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And  yet  this  was  the  wife,  the  gene- 
rous Agamemnon  ; — the  chofen  leader  of 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks ! 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT   LXXXIV. 

A*  EW  arts  were  native  to  the  foil  of 
Greece.  The  Grecians  could  not  boaft  of 
much  invention  :  they  improved,  indeed, 
on  what  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
what  they  wanted  in  genius,  they  made 
up  in  perfeverance ;  not  but  that  the 
Greeks  might,  in  time,  have  been  equally 
celebrated  with  either  the  Egyptians  or 
the  Phoenicians.  But  their  fociety  was 
comparatively  infantine  to  either  of  the 
latter ;  and  that  period  of  imbecility  is 
unfavourable  to  great  exertion,  however 
the  feeds  may  then  be  fcattered,  which, 
in  the  end,  are  deftined  to  exhibit  the 
genius  and  ability  of  a  nation. 

The  peninfula  of  Greece  was  divided 

into  many  different  ftates,  and  each  pre- 

B  4  fented 
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fented  a  peculiar  character.  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  of  the  greateft  degree  of 
eminence  :  the  firft,  rigid  and  auftere, 
averfe  from  all  the  comforts  and  all  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe  ;  devoted  to  both  ac- 
tive and  paffive  resolution,  and  proud, 
inafmuch,  as  they  banjfhed  every  enjoy- 
ment from  their  fociety.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  lively  and  ingenious ; 
fond  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of 
life,  brave  and  patriotic,  but  vain-glorious 
and  felf-fufficient.  "  And  ftiall  not  Philip 
*6  and  his  actions,"  faid  Demofthenes,  at 
the  moft  cultivated  period  of  Athenian  re- 
"  finement,  raife  the  like  indignation?  He 
"  who  is  not  only  no  Greek,  noway  allied 
"  to  Greece,  but  fprung  from  a  part  of  the 
"  barbarian  world,  unworthy  to  be  named! 
"  a  vile  Macedonian,  where,  formerly, 
"  we  could  not  find  a  flave  fit  to  pur- 
^  chafe."  But  Sparta  and  Athens  did 
not  give  the  ftamp  to  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter ; 
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jra&er  ;  each  republic  had  its  peculiar  and 
flrongly-marked  features.     All,  however, 
were   arrogant    and    aflbming,    proud   of 
themfelves,  and  contemptuous  of  others; 
and  how  little  they  merited  that  prodigi- 
ous inpremacy,  is  glaringly  to  be  traced 
in  the  pages  of  their  hiftory.     But  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  them  in  the  firil:  period  of 
their  flory :  conceive  them  all,  as  it  were, 
aflembled  on  the  plains  of  Troy,    each 
body  of   vaflals  headed   by  its  chieftain. 
Look  at  the  heroes  there  for  a  moment; 
fancy  yourfelf  at  one  of  their  entertain- 
ments ;    good   heavens !  how   favage  and 
brutal   do  they   appear  !    Sovereigns  and 
generals    intermix  on    the    open    plain ; 
bulls    and    rams  are  laid   low    by    their 
mighty  hands ;  fkins  are  flead  off,  bowels 
and  intrails  torn  out;  and  then,  to  crown 
all,  the  royal  warriors  transfix,  broil  the 
parts,    and  devour   them  with  a   canine 
voracioufnefs. 

Aftcer 
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A  fteer  for  facrifice  the  King  defign'd, 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 
The  victim  falls ;  they  ftrip  the  fmoaking  hide, 
The  beaft  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide  ; 
Then  fpread  the  tables,  the  repaft  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  feat,  and  each  receives  his  fharc. 
The  King  himfelf  (an  honorary  lign) 
Before  great  Ajax  plac'd  the  mighty  chine. 

ILIAD. 


Nor  were  the  Greeks  remarkable  for 
emerging  quickly  from  their  barbarifm 
and  ignorance  :  it  was  not  until  the  yer 
1493,  before  Chrift,  that  they  began  to 
write  ;  and  then  they  fell  into  all  the  ab- 
furdities  of  their  maflers,  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Phoenicians.  The  tales  of  hyper- 
bole and  fuperftition  they  greedily  im- 
bibed. Every  rude  and  unfafliioned  doc- 
trine became  a  favourite  objedl:  of  their 
belief;  their  credulity  was  unbounded ; 
and  yet,  it  muft  be  confefled,  wifdom 
and  inftruction  had  their  rife  in  that 
very  credulity  ;  for  fabulous  as  their  hif- 
ftory  and  mythology  undoubtedly  were, 

the 
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the  fweet  and  harmonious  numbers  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  handed  down, 
imperceptibly  fafcinated  mankind,  and  led 
them  to  ftudious  inveftigation.  Of  their 
golden  age,  indeed,  I  have  but  little 
idea  :  we  muft  conceive  it  to  have  been 
poetical ;  and  fiftion  we  know  to  be  the 
foul  of  poetry. 


Thefe  were  the  fubje<5b  of  old  Saturn's  reign : 

Like  gods  they  liv'd,  with  bofoms  void  of  care, 

To  toil  and  pain  eftrang'd  :  cold  age  ne'er  fliook 

Their  vigorous  limbs  ;  but  in  eternal  feaft 

The/  pafs'd  the  joyous  time  :  then  full  of  days, 

As  if  o'ercome  by  gentle  fleep,  they  dy'd. 

In  life  each  good  was  theirs  ;  the  fruitful  earth 

Spontaneous  pour'd  perpetual  harveil  round  ; 

Which  in  glad  eafe  they  quietly  enjoy'd. 

And  when  defcending  to  the  grave,  in  duft 

They  flirouded  lay,  their  fouls  by  Jove's  high  will 

Were  guardian  Genii  made  ;  in  airy  forms 

To  wander  earth,  and  blefs  the  kindred  juft ; 

Unfeen,  obferving  every  deed  of  man 

Of  wealth,  and  blefs  th'  awarders  here  below. 


Can  it   be   believed  that   Hefiod   fung 
thus  fweetly  to  the  Grecians  of  the  reign 

of 
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of  Saturn ;  and  that  the  fame  people 
fhould,  for  fo  many  ages  afterwards, 
continue  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  the  reprefentation  of  a 
golden  age ;  and  whether  Saturn's  or 
Noah's,  as  hath  been  conjectured,  or  any 
other's,  as  the  Greeks  received  the  tradi- 
tion of  it,  and  believed  it  orthodox, 
they  would  not  have  departed,  one  would 
fuppofe,  from  the  focial  fyftem  it  held 
out.  But  the  Greeks,  or  the  greateft 
portion  of  them,  were  in  every  period  of 
their  hiftory,  and  in  this  as  probably  as 
in  any  other,  men  more  of  words  and 
imagination  than  of  judgement  and  pro- 
per difcrimination.  By  their  poetical 
compofitions,  their  oratory,  and  their  hif- 
torical  details,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  they 
had,  in  their  advanced  age,  the  happy  ta- 
lent of  veiling  their  defects  ;  and  in  an 
equal  ratio  of  holding  out  their  commend- 
able qualifications,  in  brilliant,  though  it 

is 
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is  pardonable  to  conje&ure  them,  exag- 
gerated colours*. 

I  do  not  prefume  to  call  in  queftion, 
much  lefs  to  arraign,  the  abilities  of  thofe 
iages,  on  whom  they  beftowed  the  flat- 
tering appellation  of  philofophers  or  lovers 
of  wifdom  ;  they  were  unqueftionably 
great  and  moft  refpe&able  characters. 
The  names  of  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Ariftotle,  befides  many  others,  muft 
be  ever  held  in  the  higheft  veneration ; 
but  thefe  were  men  of  {peculation,  men 
of  words,  who  difputed,  and  who  wrote 
in  their  porticoes  and  fchools.  The  bulk 
of  the  people,  or  rather  the  national  dif- 


*  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  critic,  that 
the  ancient  epic  poets  were  very  unlkilful  teachers  of 
virtue.  That  the  reader  might  rife  from  their  works 
with  a  greater  degree  of  aclive  and  paflive  fortitude,  and 
fometimes  of  prudence ;  but  that  he  would  be  able  to 
carry  away  few  precepts  of  juftice,  and  none  ot 
mercy. 

portion. 
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pofition,  is  what  we  are  to  coniider. 
Academies,  and  other  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing, will  ever  produce  fubtle  and  nice 
difquifitions  on  abftracted  fubje&s.  Go- 
vernments, manners,  and  cuftoms,  are 
eflentially  different;  they  are  to  be  judged 
of  only  in  the  rough.  While  the  philo- 
fophers,  therefore,  are  at  reft  upon  the 
fhelves,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
the  humbler  investigation.  We  fhall 
touch  but  lightly  even  on  the  arts  and 
fciences  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  they 
were  fo  proud ;  but  excepting  architec- 
ture, fculpture,  painting,  and  engrav- 
ing, they  had  not  much  to  boail:  of.  Sci- 
ence was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among 
them,  efpecially  that  of  the  fublime  and 
demonftrative  kind. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXV. 


HAT  I  have  juft  faid  mufl  be  taken 
in  a  comparative  point  of  view,  with  the 
fcientific  knowledge  of  the  prefent  times; 
a  mode,  by  the  way,  not  very  impartial, 
when  we  reflect  on  our  being  ourfelves 
indebted  to  Greece  for  our  firft  acquain- 
tance with  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  par- 
ticularly when  we  take  into  the  account 
the  very  many  centuries  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  had  to  work  upon  their  foun- 
dations. The  immenfe  noife,  the  very 
eager  and  bigoted  curiofity  which  hath 
been  excited  by  this  nation  of  nations,  to 
gether  with  the  fuper-eminent  reputation 
which  hath  been  given  to  them,  makes 
me,  perhaps,  when  difappointed  in  my 
refearches,  unjuft  and  uncandid  to  the 

Greeks. 
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Greeks.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  find  it  fo; 
but  whatever  I  may  detract  from  the 
very  exalted  character  they  hold*,  can' 
be  of  little  confequence.  Fixed  on  a 
broad  and  firm  bafis,  the  puny  opinion 
of  an  individual  can  neither  make  nor  en- 
danger it.  It  is  far  beyond  an  infignifi- 
cant,  and  an  unlearned  man. 

It  is  faid  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  not 
always  to  be  meafured  by  the  number  of 
its  people,  or  the  extent  of  its  provinces: 
the  obfervation  is  juft.  Ancient  and  modern 
hiflory  affords  various  inftances  in  proof 
of  it ;  but  not  one  more  confpicuoufly 
than  Athens.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  Athenians  were  lively  and  inge- 
nious, brave,  and  patriotic :  added  to 
this,  they  were  addicted  to  the  fludy  of 
all  that  they  fuppofed  ufeful,  and  all  that 
was  elegant  in  the  purfuits  of  life.  From 
thofe  difpofitions  arofe  that  renown 
which  they  acquired  for  their  vafl  extent 

of 
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of  knowledge;  from  thofe  difpofitions 
came  that  diftinguiming  and  compendi- 
ous eulogy  on  their  city,  "  Athens,  the 
"  favoured  feat  of  politenefs  and  of  learn- 
"  ing;"  and  in  reality  it  deferved  it. 
Rome,  we  know,  when  in  her  higheft 
glory,  fent  thither  her  fons  to  ftudy  phi- 
lofopy,  oratory,  and  jurifprudence. 


One  trait  of  this  people  mews  a  re- 
markable, if  not  a  practicable,  attention  to 
thofe  duties  which,  exciting  refpect,  fix  a 
reputation,  and  eilablifh  the  principles  of 
order  and  good  government.  The  law  of 
the  land  prefcribed  a  previous  examination 
before  certain  judges,  of  the  pafl  conduct 
and  difpofition  of  every  candidate  for  pub- 
lic employment ;  it  being  an  ordinance, 
"  That  whoever  had  lived  a  vicious  and 
"  a  fcandalous  life,  mould  be  deemed  un- 
"  worthy  of  even  the  meanefl:  office  of  the 
"  State."  This  was  certainly  a  wifer 
mode  than  the  trial  after  death  by  the 

VOL.  III.  C  Egyptians ; 
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Egyptians ;  for  it  had  the  immediate  and 
happy  effeft  of  the  prevention  of  abufe; 
and  as  an  example,  it  afluredly  had  the 
advantage  of  fpeaking  more  feelingly  to 
the  ienfes.  That  a  regulation  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  have  been  faithfully  or  ri- 
gidly carried  into  execution,  is  beyond  a 
doubt;  no  fociety  ever  was,  nor  ever 
will  be,  virtuous  enough  to  fleer  itfelf  by 
fo  immaculate  a  rule  of  conduit.  Abili- 
ties, valour,  birth,  fortune,  with  various 
other  adventitious  circumftances,  will  al- 
ways have  a  preponderating  weight  in 
public  tranfacYions ;  but  ftill  the  ordi- 
nance was  a  commendable  one.  It  held 
out  a  wholefome  cheek  in  terrorem ;  it 
fpoke  to  the  youth  who  afpired  to  ho- 
nours, "  gain  reputation  in  a  private  life, 
"  and  by  that  means  open  your  way  to 
"  diftinction  in  the  public  departments  to 
."  which  your  dVity  and  ambition  lead 
*6  you:"  but  this  was  Athenian  difcipline. 
What  a  contrail  to  that  of  Sparta  ! 

How 
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How  flrange  and  incomprehensible  it 
is,  that  the  human  mind,  in  a  refined  fo- 
ciety,  forgetful  of  the  bleflings  it  derives 
from  that  refinement,  fhould  yet,  fober- 
ly,  fet  to  work  to  deck  out  with  praife, 
the  favage  and  comfortlefs  children  of 
Lacedemon ;  and  yet  how  many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  fubjecl.  A  fet 
of  people  who  could  be  proud  only  that 
they  enjoyed  nothing,  who  aimed  at 
greatnefs,  but  who  miftook  the  road,  the 
road  at  leaft  calculated  for  beings  poffefled 
of  rational  propenfities ;  and  yet  thefe 
were  the  ftatefmen,  thefe  were  the  legif- 
lators  who  have  fince  been  held  up  to  us 
for  imitation.  What  a  mockery  of  fenfe, 
what  an  infult  of  morality,  of  every  vir- 
tue, public  and  domeftic  !  The  grand  and 
principal  object  of  Lycurgus's  fyftem 
was,  that  every  individual,  regardlefs  of 
himfelf,  fhould  be  implicitly  devoted  to 
the  State ;  and  fo  far  he,  perhaps,  was 
right.  But,  to  accomplifh  this,  was  there 
C  2  a  ne- 
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a  neceffity  that  the  individual  fhould  be 
debarred  of  every  gratification  congenial 
to  the  heart  of  man  ?  Could  not  a  tender 
hufband,  a  fond  father,  having,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  the  additional  ties  of 
family  and  friends,  be  in  every  refpect  as 
felicitous,  and  as  eager  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  his  country,  as  the  poor  mifera- 
ble  wretch  who  had  no  home,  no  attach- 
ments, but  thofe  prefcribed  to  him  by 
compulfion  and  reftraint  ?  Who  can  fay 
that  the  Spartans,  by  forbearance,  acted 
agreeably  either  to  the  dictates  of  nature 
or  of  reafon  ?  Spartans,  as  well  as  others, 
were  ordained  by  heaven  to  confult  their 
will.  No  nation,  like  them,  was  ever 
curfed  by  Providence  with  3  degradation 
lower  than  that  of  the  verieft  brutes  of 
the  creation  ;  patience  is  abfolutely  loft 
when  this  fubje£t  comes  to  be  confidered. 
But  Jet  us  attend  a  Spartan  for  a  moment : 
from  his  birth  (the  dreadful  examination  • 
which  adjudged  him  either  life  or  death 

being 
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being  gone  through)  he  is  confidered  as 
the  child  of  the  State  ;  as  the  child  of 
the  State  he  is  educated ;  but  what  kind 
of  education  does  he  receive  ?  No  pro- 
feffional  robber  ever  went  through  half 
the  training  to  infamous  practices ;  dex- 
terous thieving  and  hardinefs  are  the 
corner  ftones  of  his  ability :  on  thefe  he 
is  to  rear  his  honours  and  future  reputa- 
tion. Not  a  bit  of  food  does  he  eat, 
until  he  {teals  it  from  one  perfon  or 
another  ;  nay,  mould  he  be  detected,  and 
pinching  hunger  be  the  confequence,  he 
is,  in  addition,  defpifed  for  his  deficiency 
in  Ikill,  and  cruelly  flogged  Tor  his  negli- 
gence and  inattention.  Thus  he  goes  on 
until  he  is  admitted  to  man's  eftate. 
Here,  as  before,  the  State  takes  him  by 
the  hand  ;  no  folicitude  is  to  be  felt  for 
feparate  property  or  fortune.  A  public 
table  is  found  for  him  and  all  his  fellow 
citizens ;  nay,  mould  he  even  have  a  fa- 
C  3  mily 
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mily,  his  children  are  not  his,  they  are 
the  wards  and  pupils  of  the  nation.  But 
even  in  this  how  dreadfully  is  he  re- 
reftrained,  he  cannot  marry  when  and 
whom  he  likes ;  neither,  when  married, 
can  he  fee  his  wife  when  he  chufes,  or 
abide  with  her  long,  as  his  affections 
might  prompt  him ;  but  what  is  frill  more 
mocking,  mould  he  unhappily  be  child- 
lefs,  it  is  a  fort  of  duty  owing  by 
him  to  the  State,  to  lend  the  partner  of 
his  bofom  to  the  embraces  of  another 
man.  What,  what  can  be  faid  of  a  peo- 
ple regulated  by  fuch  laws  ?  Can  we  with- 
hold from  them  the  epithet,  comfortlefs 
favages  ?  What  a  picture  of  fociety  !  Di- 
vefled  of  every  enjoyment ;  inured  to 
ferocity  and  fraud  ;  and  debarred  from 
every  feeling  of  fenfibility  and  tendernefs. 
Even  the  gentler  fex  are  forced  from 
their  natural  difpofitions,  and,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  cuftoms  of  their  country, 

are 
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are  obliged  to  give  into  the  moft  humilia- 
ting excefles  of  barbarous  indelicacy. 

During  the  firft  Meffenian  war,  the 
Lacedemonians  having  bound  themfelves, 
by  oath,  not  to  return  to  Sparta  until 
their  hofHle  purpofes  fhould  be  accom- 
plimed,  the  women  were  alarmed,  and 
deputed  fome  of  their  numbers  to  re- 
commend to  the  army  a  regard  to  pof- 
terity,  which  would  inevitably  fail, 
mould  the  men  continue  obftinate  and  not 
return  to  the  city;  upon  which  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  confirming  of  fifty  of  the  like- 
lieft  young  fellows,  was  detached  from 
the  army,  and  their  orders  were  pofitive 
to  cohabit,  indifcriminately,  with  all  the 
women  of  the  place.  The  ilory  fays, 
the  orders  were  obeyed. 


C4  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXVI. 

HISTORIANS  are  divided  about  the 
country  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their 
religion.  Some  fay  it  was  from  Egypt ; 
others  will  have  it  from  Thrace  ;  but  it 
is  impoffible  to  afcertain  which,  and  for 
this  very  fimple  reafon,  that  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet,  of  the  whole  Peninfula, 
had  peculiar  and  diftinct  divinities  of  its 
own.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Thracians, 
therefore,  together  with  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Syrians,  may  feverally  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  affiftance  to 
that  whimfical  edifice,  reared  by  the 
Greeks  into  a  fyftem  of  religion,  in  which 
facred  groves,  altars,  and  confecrated 
ftreams,  fuited  the  poet's  admiration  ; 
while  temples,  facrifices,  and  proceflions, 

fully 
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fully  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  the  foldier, 
the  legiflator,  and  the  priefl. 

Thr>ir  veneration  for  all  the  exterior  of 
religion  was  certainly  great  :  no  people 
ever  attended  to  it  with  more  zeal  and 
regularity  ;  but  the  multitude  of  their 
deities  was  aitoniming.  No  wood,  moun- 
tain, vale,  or  field,  but  had  an  edifice  to 
fome  tutelary  god :  rivers  too  came  in 
for  their  portion  of  adoration  ;  nor  were 
hills  and  fountains  forgotten.  In  their 
facrifices  alfo  they  were  punctual,  ftill  ad- 
hering to  the  rooted  prejudice  of  facrifi- 
cing  on  hills,  as  the  places  nearer!  to  the 
refidence  of  the  gods  ;  nor  did  they  leave 
out  penances  or  religious  vows.  The 
men  were  feen  to  clamber  on  their  knees 
to  the  temples,  and  the  women  to  fweep 
the  pavements  with  their  hair. 

From  what  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
Annals  of  the  Greeks,  and  in   particular 

from 
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from  their  fyflems  of  mythology,   it  is 

readily  to  be  perceived,  that  the  more  en- 
lightened amongft  them  conlidered  the 
whole  body  of  their  divinity  as  nothing 
more  than  a  wife  and  wholefome  aggre- 
gate of  folemn  regulations  inftituted  by 
man,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
earthly  happinefs.  Each  religion,  they 
fuppofed,  poffefled  of  thofe  peculiar  qua- 
lities which  fuited  it  to  the  immediate  fo- 
ciety  of  its  own  particular  flate ,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  general  ones  which  ferved 
to  ftrengthen  the  ties  that  linked  diftinct 
commmunities  with  each  other.  They 
admitted  of  no  exclufive  favour  from 
heaven.  Man  to  the  gods  was  the  fame 
every  where ;  nay,  fo  far  did  they  carry 
this  praife-worthy  idea,  that  they  not 
only  offered  up  adoration  to  the  deities  of 
a  foreign  country,  when  in  that  country, 
but  they  even  prayed  to  the  guardian  di- 
vinities of  their  enemies,  as  was  inflan- 
ced  by  them  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  There 

are 
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are  many  paffages  in  the  Greek  writers, 
which  take  notice  of  this  liberality  of  re- 
ligious fentiment.  None,  however,  at 
prefent,  occurs  to  me  more  ftriking  than 
the  fupplication  of  Ulyfles,  when  fhip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Phoeacia,  addref- 
fmg  himfelf  to  the  river  : 


Whoe'er  thou  art,  before  whofe  ftream  unknown 

I  bend,  a  fuppliant,  at  thy  wat'ry  throne, 

Hear,  azure  king!  nor  let  me  fly  in  vain 

To  thee  from  Neptune,  and  the  raging  main. 

Heav'n  hears  and  pities  hopelefs  men  like  me, 

For  facred  ev'n  to  gods  is  mifery  : 

Let  then  thy  waters  give  the  weary  reft, 

And  fave  a  fuppliant,  and  a  man*dillreft. 

ODYSSEY,  b.  v.  v.  568. 


This  kind  of  difpofition  led  the  Greeks 
to  tolerate  a  greater  variety  of  fanctuaries 
than  any  other  people,  even  more  than 
the  Ifraelites  and  Egyptians ;  for  betides 
facred  groves,  altars,  and  holy  temples, 
they  admitted  the  tombs  of  heroes,  and 
the  ftatues  of  their  gods  and  legiflators 
as  objefts  not  to  be  defiled  by  unfanctified 

inter- 
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interference.  A  foe  even  prefenting  him- 
felf  before  his  enemy's  hearth,  infured  to 
himfelf  hofpitality  and  protection. 


Then  to  the  genial  hearth  he  bovv'd  his  face, 
And,   humbl'd,    in  the  afhes  took  his  place. 


Nay,  fo  entirely  did  they  attend  to  the 
obfervance  of  all  thefe  matters,  and  fo 
highly  did  they  hold  them  in  eftimation,. 
that  they  eftablifhed  the  belief  of  a  law 
of  hofpitality  even  among  the  gods  ;  and 
yet  fo  contradictory  is  human  nature, 
that  this  very  people,  thefe  tolerating  reli- 
gionifts,  had  their  perfecuting  and  their 
holy  wars. 

Zeal,  freed  from  the  fetters-  of  reftraint, 
and  impelled  by  unbridled  paffion,  exhi- 
bits the  moil  extravagant  varieties.  The 
mofr,  diflimilar  propenfities  follow,  and 
blind  the  bigot  in  rotation.  Love,  ha- 
tred, cowardice,  magnanimity,  all  be- 
come jumbled  together ;  and  fuch  is  the 

com- 
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compound,  that  it  (hews  moft  hideous  in- 
deed. Thus  the  Greeks,  though  cele- 
brated for  refinement,  and  for  the  purefl 
fentiments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
could  yet  enter  into  leagUes  and  covenants; 
and  in  the  fpirit  of  devotion,  butcher 
each  other  without  mercy.  Philip  of 
Macedon,  him  that  Demofthenes  fo  loudly 
declaimed  againfl,  headed,  if  you  recoi- 
led, a  religious  confederacy  againil  the 
Phocians- 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXVIL 


L  priefts  and  archons   are  to  be 
"  elefted  out  of  the  nobility,   whofe  duty 
"  it  is  to  interpret  all  laws,  both  human 
"  and  divine."     So  fpoke  the  law  of  the 
Greeks;  fo  fpoke  the  law  of  the  Hindoos, 
Ifraelites,     and   Egyptians,     long    before 
them  ;  and  the  fame  effects  fprang  from 
the   fame   caufes    among     all.      Neither 
Bramins,  nor  high  priefts,  however,  ever 
ventured  impofition  upon  fo  grand  a  fcale 
as  the   Grecians   did.      It  is  obfervable, 
that  in  all  countries   a  particular  period 
exifts,  when   fupernatural  knowledge   is 
generally  and  firmly  believed.     The  firft 
efforts  of  reafon  in  fociety  feem  to  delight 
in    fuperftition.      What    nation   can    be 
pointed  out  which  did  not,  fome  time  or 
other,  admit  of  the  belief  of  inflation? 

Hindoos, 
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Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Tfraelites,  Chriftians, 
and  Mohammedans,  all  had  their  pro- 
phets who  boafted  of  an  immediate, 
though,  in  general,  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  heaven.  Hence  came  reli- 
gious apprehenlion  ;  on  apprehenfion  was 
founded  fuperftition  ;  and  from  them  both 
arofe  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  obflinacy, 
to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  prevalency  of 
what  they  fyftematically  denominated 
faith. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  touch  upon 
this  fubjeft  in  the  courfe  of  our  preced- 
ing inquiries  ;  but  if,  in  the  inftances 
which  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  the 
politive  controlling  •  influence  of  prieftly 
interference  has  been  infilled  on,  how 
much  more"  exorbitant  will  it  appear,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  gods,  myfteries,  oracles, 
and  prodigies,  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  ? 
That  chele  were  all  inftituted,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  them  at  leaft,  on  felfifli 

prin- 
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principles,  no  one,  who  has  looked  into 
the  world,  can  in  any  wife  doubt.  They 
were  not  all,  indeed,  fabricated  and  claf- 
fed  at  once  ;  a  fucceffion  of  them  arofe  on 
the  found  principle  of  intereft  and  ortho- 
dox calculation  ;  that  novelty  will  ever 
be  encouraged.  "  Increafe  and  multiply" 
was,  undoubtedly,  as  well  underftood  by 
the  Greeks,  as  by  any  other  people  what- 
ever :  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
never  to  be  neglected.  Quintus  Curtius 
can  even  tell  us,  that  the  plunder  taken 
by  the  Phocians  from  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos  in  the  fecond  facred  war,  amounted 
to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  talents,  or  twenty-nine  millions 
ilerling. 


Believe  me,  men  and  gods  with  gifts  are  pleas'd. 
Ev'n  angry  Jove  by  ofPrings  is  appeas'd. 
With  prefents,  fools  and  wife  alike  are  caught. 

OVID.     CONGREVE. 


The    oracles    of    Greece    were    what 
ferved,  in  the   higheft  degree,  to  enrich 

not 
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not  only  the  priefts,  but  even  the  different 
flates  of  the  peninfula.  They  were  the 
moil  intrepid  inftitutions  that  ever  wera 
impofed  upon  the  world  :  the  face  of  the 
land  was  admirably  calculated  for  them* 
Mountains,  but  particularly  dreary  ca- 
verns, where  awful  founds,  murmur- 
ing winds,  and  horrible  darknefs,  ferv- 
ed  wonderfully  to  imprefs  the  mind 
with  religious  terror.  In  thefe  caverns, 
the  holy  ones  of  Greece  planned  and  con- 
certed their  deceitful  myfteries :  here 
they  fabricated  thofe  refponfes  in  which 
credulity  placed  the  moft  implicit  belief. 
Well-contrived  paflages,  hollow  ftatues, 
and  various  other  means,  enabled  them  to 
carry  oil  the  farce  without  detection. 
Here,  in  fhort,  thofe  children  of  Erebus 
fining  together  thofe  fentences  which 
ferved  but  to  bewilder  the  underflandings 
of  mankind. 

VOL,  III.  D  The 
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The  moft  celebrated  of  the  oracles  of 
Greece  was  the  Delphic  :  here  were  to 
be  feen  kings,  philofophers,  magiftrates, 
generals ;  in  fhort,  chara&ers  of  every 
denomination,  all  indiscriminately  play- 
ing the  fool  together ;  kingdoms  at  the 
fame  time  depending  on  the  ambiguous 
nonfenfe  of  a  fanatic.  The  oracular  fiat 
was  generally  given  viva  vote,  although 
in  fome  inftances  it  was  given  in  fealed 
letters,  or  written  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
as  was  cuftomary  with  the  Sybil  of 
Cumae.  Whether  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo- 
was  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the 
priefts,  or  whether  me  was  chofen  by 
them  in  confequence  of  her  having  a 
properly-adapted  difpofition  to  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition,  is  very  immaterial.  It 
is  certain,  that,  if  not  convinced  of 
the  pofitive  infpiration  of  the  god,  me 
yet  was  taught  to  aft  the  part  of  pre- 
ternatural ecftafy  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  accounts  we  have  of  her 

are 
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are  fingularly  curious  :  her  compofure 
when  feated  on  the  Tripos  ;  her  filence  ; 
her  gradual  animation  ;  and  ultimately 
her  fury,  when  fhe  pronounced  her 
oracles.  What  Virgil  fays  of  the  Sybil, 
is  finely  defcriptive  of  this  phrenzy : 


Aloud  {he  cries, 


He  comes,  behold  the  god !  thus  while  {he  faid 

(And  fliiv'ring  at  the  facred  entry  ftaid) 

Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  fame, 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  fpirit  came. 

Her  hair  flood  up ;  convulfive  rage  poflefs'd 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav'd  her  lab'ring  breaft. 

Greater  than  human  kind  fhe  feem'd  to  look  : 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  {poke. 

Her  flaring  eyes  with  fpeaking  fury  roll ; 

When  all  the  god  came  rufliing  on  her  foul. 

Swiftly  {he  turn'd,  and  foaming  as  {he  fpoke. 

DRYDEN. 


The  refponfes  given  in  this  ecftatic 
manner  by  the  Pythia,  were  carefully  col- 
lected by  the  priefls,  and  were  by  them 
put  into  verfe;  and  fometimes  in  fo 
ilovenly  and  inharmonious  a  ftyle,  as  occa- 
D  2  Honed 
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fioned  the  irreligious  to  fay,  that  Apollo,, 
the  prince  of  the  mufes,  was  the  worft 
of  the  poets*    But  how  the  Pythia  herielf 
was  intruded  in  thefe  refponfes,  is  not 
fb  eafy  to  determine.     No  previous  ftudy 
could  poffibly  provide  for  all  contingen- 
cies :    communications  from    the  cavern, 
muft,  affuredly,  have  worked  the  infpira- 
tion.     Chryfoftom    and   Origen,    indeed, 
represent  her  on  the  tripod  over  the  facred 
vent,   and  in  that  manner,  and  not  in  the 
moft  decent  pofitiorr,  receiving  the  oracu- 
lar fpirrt ;   nor  is    Juftin  Martyr   behind 
hand  with  thofe  fathers,   for  he  does  not 
belitate  to  fay,  that  during  the  act  of  in- 
fpiration,    the  devil  had  always  an   im- 
proper   connection     with     the    infpired. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Pythia  certainly 
had  collateral  aid,  and  it  unqueftionably 
mutt  have  come  from  the  fubterraneous 
chambers  which  were  artfully  conftru&ed 
for  that  purpofe  ;   and  from  hollow  tfa- 

tues,. 
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tues,    in    which   the    priefts  could  place 
themfelves. 

But    if   the  grofleft    fuperfHtian,     in 
certain    cafes,    reigned  over    the    people 
of  Greece,   there    were  others  in   which 
morality  and  wifdom  were  fully  as  con- 
ipicuous;  one  of  which  I  fhall  mention. 
We  will  not,  with  Theodoret,  believe  that 
the   Eleufinian    myfteries,   which  I  now 
allude  to,  taught  nothing  but  what  was 
indelicate  and  obfcene  :  that  pious  Chrif- 
tian  was   a  little   too  uncharitable.     We 
will  rather  fubmit  ourfelves  to  the  deciiioa 
of  Cicero,    who  himfelf,   of  the  number 
of    the    initiated,     was,     from    perfonal 
knowledge,    well  qualified  to  pronounce 
a  well-founded  opinion.      "  Thefe   were 
"  the  itiyfteries,"   fays  Cicero,    '*  which 
"  have  drawn  us  from  the  barbarous  and 
*l  favage  life  our  anceftors  led.     It  is  the 
"  greateft  good  that  has  come  to  us  from 
D  3  "  the 
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*'  the  city  of  Athens,  among  fo  many, 
"  that  ftie  has  fpread  amongft  mankind ; 
"  it  is  fhe  that  has  taught  us  not  only 
"  to  live  with  you,  but,  flill  more,  to 
"  die  with  tranquillity,  in  the  hope  of 
"  becoming  more  happy."  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  of  all  the  religious  obfer- 
vances  of  antiquity,  none  of  them  at- 
traded  fuch  univerfal  admiration  as  thefe 
myfteries  :  they  were  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  by  the  ancients  ;  nor  have  the 
moderns  failed  to  conjecture  upon  them, 
and,  in  fome  refpe&s,  to  fix  a  kind  of 
affinity  between  them  and  certain  doc- 
trines handed  down  to  us  in  facred  writ. 
But  this  we  fliall  not  touch  upon :  they 
evidently  inculcated  the  Tublime  idea  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Cicero's 
concluding  words  are  clearly  expreflive  of 
it;  but  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was 
a  very  old  idea  among  the  Greeks. 
Homer,  who  lived  ages  before  Cicero, 

and 
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and  before  the  feftival  of  Eleuiis,  fupports 
it  in  the  moil  unequivocal  language : 


Tis  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  tho'  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himfelf ;  th'  immortal  mind  remains : 
The  form  fubfifts  without  the  body's  aid  ; 
Aerial  femblance,  and  an  empty  fhade. 

POPE'S  ILIAD,  b.  xxiii.  v.  122. 


And  yet  moral  and  praife-worthy  as  the 
Eleufmian  myfteries  were,  one  cannot  re- 
frain from  fmiling  at  the  whimfical  con- 
traditions  of  this  lively  people  on  this  very 
fu  eject.  The  myfteries  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  which  were  inftituted  to  Ce-- 
res,  in  Attica,  were  forced  to  give  way  to 
another  fpecies  of  feftival,  inftituted  to  the 
fame  Ceres  at  Pellene  in  Achaia.  You 
may  remember  to  have  read  the  account 
of  it :  "  This  feftival  continued  feven 
"  days,  upon  the  third  of  which,  all  the 
"  men  and  dogs  being  (hut  out  of  the 
"  temple,  the  women,  together  with  the 
"  bitches,  remained  within,  and  having, 
D  4  that 
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"  that  night,  performed  the  accuftomed 
"  rites,  on  the  day  following  returned  to 
"  the  men,  with  whom  they  pafled  away 
"  their  time  in  laughing  and  jefting  at 
"  one  another." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXVIlf. 

A  HE  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Jews,  were  all  famous  for  paying  a 
profound  attention  to  omens,  and  to  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  ;  nor  were  the  Greeks 
exempt  from  the  like  propofterous  fuper- 
flition.  When  we  read  of  an  old  wo- 
man's fpitting  in  her  bread  three  times  to 
avert  fafcination,  we  cannot  avoid  fmil- 
ing ;  but  when  we  fee  a  brave  body  of 
men,  and  commanded  by  fuch  a  general 
as  Xenophon,  flopped  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  were  urged  to  commence  the 
battle,  by  a  foldier's  fneezing  in  the 
ranks,  we  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  in- 
dignation mingled  with  contempt.  Terror 
from  eclipfes,  earthquakes,  or  fuch  like 
awful  and  uncommon  phoenomena,  we 
can  readily  be  indulgent  to  ;  but  fneez- 
ing 
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ing  is  fo  thoroughly  ridiculous,  that  one 
cannot,  with  patience,  hear  of  a  wife 
people's  attending  to  it,  and  that  in  fo 
ferious  a  degree,  as  to  be  the  caufe  of 
checking  the  fpirits  of  an  army,  animated 
with  all  the  ardor  of  patriotifm  and  zeal. 
The  prevalency  of  this  weaknefs,  how- 
ever, muft  have  exifted  during  many 
ages ;  for  Homer,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years  before  Xenophon  flourifhed, 
mentions  it  in  his  Odyfley : 


Telemachus  then  fneez'd  aloud  ; 

Conftrain'd,  his  noftril  echo'd  thro'  the  croud. 
The  fmiling  queen  the  happy  omen  bleft. 

B.  vii.  v.  6:4, 


In  a  foil  luxuriant  in  fuperftition  like 
that  of  Greece,  we  may  be  allured  that 
no  impofitions  were  left  untried,  which 
prieftly  ingenuity  could  bring  into  reputa- 
tion :  accordingly  we  find  they  had  footh- 
fayers,  divines,  oracle-mongers;  in  mort, 

every 
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every  fpecies  of  that  exhauftlefs  tribe  of 
interefted  beings  They  had  their  ordeals 
too,  fimple  and  complicated  ;  their  luftral 
waters ;  together  with  all  the  noftrums, 
tricks,  and  artifices  of  holy  juggling. 

Does  fuperftition  make  men  dimoneft  ? 
Or  does  it  difperfe  thofe  prejudices  which 
in  healthy  minds  are  adverfe  to  indirect 
practices  ?  The  reply  to  this  on  the  firft 
view,  is  certainly  no ;  religious  appre- 
henfion  can  never  fofter  iniquitous  ideas. 
But  look  at  it  a  little  nearer  ;  at  expia- 
tions, abfolutions ;  how  do  they  affect 
the  difpofitions  of  mankind  ?  Is  it 
more  confonant  to  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  man  devoid  of  fuperftition,  and 
who  acts  as  one  refponfible  only  to  his 
Maker,  or  who  conducts  himfelf  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  morality,  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  knave,  than  the 
timid  wretch,  who,  giving  his  confcience 
into  venal  keeping,  knows  he  can  pur- 
chafe 
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chafe  pardon,  however  flagitious  may  be 
his  crime  ?  On  this  view  of  the  queftion, 
I  am  afraid  we  muft  alter  the  opinion  to 
the  affirmative.  The  man  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  a£t  without  the  alarm  of  a 
feverity  of  punimment,  will  always 
(and  I  am  forry  to  believe  it  to  be 
the  bias  of  human  nature)  be  guilty  of 
greater  enormities,  than  he  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  confcience  to  ftand  in  dread 
t>f.  That  monitor,  indeed,  would  fpeak 
as  freely  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ;  but 
in  the  one  inftance  it  is  lulled  afleep 
by  forgivenefs  and  plenary  indulgence  ; 
whereas  in  the  other,  it  is  left  to  its  own 
native  energy,  and  to  the  internal  chaf- 
tiiement  which  it  never  fails  bitterly  to 


The  Greeks,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking, 
verify  this  pernicious  effe£t  of  fuperftition 
in  a  ftriking  degree,  or,  at  leaft,  mani- 

feft 
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fefl  that  Virtue  is    not  at   all  times  the 
handmaid  of  Superftition.  Notorious  asthe 
Carthagenians  were  for  a  loofe  morality, 
the  univerfal  violation  of  their  faith  was 
never  more  proverbial  than  that   of  the 
Greeks.      Treachery     and     perfidioufnefs 
were  their  grand  national  features  ;  info- 
much,    that   Grecian    was   held    in    the 
fame  difreputable  light  with  Punic  faith. 
46  That  nation,"  fays  Tully,   their  great 
admirer,   "  never  made  any  confcience  of 
*'  obferving   their  oaths  :"    and   Polybius 
again,    more    forcibly;     **    Among    the 
"  Greeks,'*   fays  that  hiftorian,  "  if  you 
44  lend  only  one   talent,  and  for  fecurity 
*'  have  ten  bonds,  with  as  many  feals,  and 
"  double    the  number   of  witnefles,    yet 
"all  thefe  obligations  can  fcarcely  force 
"  them   to  be   honeft."     Ficklenefs,    in- 
conftancy,  and  a  general  aptitude  to  fraud, 
\vere,  in  fa£,  the   charaderiftical   marks 
of  the  Greeks.    Even  the  auflere  children 
of  Lacaedemon  could  bend  a  little  from 

the 
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the  rigid  rules  of  right :  "  that  which  is 
"  beneficial,  can  never  be  bafe,"  was 
one  of  their  favourite  and  moft  popular 
adages. 

And  yet  how  contradictory  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  this  very  people  fliould  have 
apparently  fo  ftrong  a  predilection  for 
good  faith,  as  that  in  fome  places  death 
was  the  punifliment  of  fuch  as  had  borne 
falfe  teftimony  ;  and  that  almoft  every 
where,  either  the  punifliment  due  to  the 
crime  with  which  an  innocent  perfon  was 
charged,  was  inflicted  on  the  accufer,  or 
he  was  condemned  to  the  payment  of  a 
confiderable  pecuniary  fine :  they  even 
held  it  a  firm  article  of  their  belief, 
"  That  though  falfe- fwearers  fometimes 
"  efcaped  human  punifliment,  the  divine 
*'  vengeance  would  not  fail  to  overtake 
"  them.'*  From  contemporary  evidence, 
however,  this  feems  to  have  had  but  in- 

confiderable 
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considerable  weight  in  keeping  them  in  the 
paths  of  righteoufnefs,  any  more  than  the 
wholefome  ordinance,  "  Injure  not,  nor 
"  wrong  the  ftranger ;  put  the  bewildered 
"  traveller  in  his  way,  and  be  hofpitable 
•"  to  him."  To  this  laft  part  of  the  in- 
junction, it  mufl  be  confefled,  they  feem 
to  have  been  attentive  :  they  were  un- 
queftionably  an  hofpitable  nation.  How 
facred  they  held  that  virtue,  is  expreflly 
marked  by  Homer,  on  the  meeting  of 
Diomed  and  Glaucus,  whofe  grandfathers, 
though  they  were  enemies,  had  been 
mutual  guefts. 


Tranfport  fillM  Tydidcs'  heart, 

In  earth  the  gen'rous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart, 

Then  friendly  thus  the  Lycian  prince  addreft : 

Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  gueit ! 

Thus  ever  let  us  meet  with  kind  embrace, 

Nor  ftain  the  facred  friendlhip  of  our  race. 

Know,  chief,  our  grandfires  have  been  guefts  of  old.  — 

Now  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  hofl, 

We  guard  the  friendlhip  of  the  line  we  boaft. 

ILIAD,  b.  vi.  v.  261. 


But 
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But  however  careful  they  were  to  fulfil 
all  the  rites  of  hofpitality,  it  is  evident 
that  their  mal-practices  muft  have  forcibly 
ftruck  fuch  minds  as  thofe  of  Cicero  and 
Polybius  ;  and  that  thofe  practices  mufl 
have  extended  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  their  own  immediate 
community ;  and  this  too,  while  the 
polifhed  Athenians  could  weakly  boaft  of 
their  chamber  of  juftice,  which  took  cog- 
nizance of  trefpaffcs  committed  even  by 
inanimate  things  :  for  inftance,  the  inftru- 
ment  with  which  a  man  was  murdered, 
and  which  in  confequence  incurred  the 
penalty  of  being  ejected  out  of  the  ftate 
of  Athens*;  nay,  we  are  told,  that  this 

very 


*  The  common  law  of  England  relative  to  deodand* 
or  forfeitures,  is  not  very  diffimilar  to  this.  What- 
ever is  the  immediate  occafion  of  the  death  of  any 
reafonable  creature  is  forfeited  :  thus,  for  inftance,  if 
a  carriage  runs  ov*r  a  man,  and  occafions  his  death, 
not  only  that  part  which  gave  the  wound,  (as  the 

wheel 
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very  fame  Athens,  the  facrificer,  after 
having  ftruck  the  animal,  fled  for  it,  and 
flung  away  his  axe.  The  purfuers  then 
feized  the  axe,  and  entered  an  a&ion 
againft  it.  The  advocate  for  the  axe 
pleaded  it  was  lefs  guilty  than  the  grinder 
who  had  fharpened  it ;  the  grinder  laid 
the  blame  on  the  {lone  which  fharpened 
it ;  and  thus  they  went  on  with  a  mock- 
ery of,  rather  than  an  attention  to,  thofe 
externals,  which  reflect  veneration  and 
dignity  on  juflice, 

Wheel  which  runs  over  the  body)  but  all  things  which 
move  with  it,  and  help  to  make  the  wound  more 
dangerous  (as  the  cart  and  loading  which  increafe  the 
preflure  of  the  wheels)  are  forfeited. 


V 


VOL.  III.  E  FRAG* 
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FRAGMENT    LXXXIX. 


MANY  of  the  laws  of  the  Greeks 
were  unnaturally  and  barbaroufly  fevere. 
Among  others  it  was  enabled,  "  If, 
"  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  or 
"  torture  of  difeafe,  a  father  fhould  be 
*'  found  diftempered  in  his  mind,  a  foil 
44  mould  have  the  privilege  of  bringing 
"  an  a&ion  againfl  him,  and  in  the 
"  event  of  his  being  caft,  have  the  power 
"  of  keeping  him  in  bonds."  The 
Athenians  again,  all  accomplished  as  they 
have  been  held  up  to  us,  ordained  that 
the  aged  and  infirm  fhould,  in  cafe  of 
a  liege,  one  and  all,  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  thus  they  rewarded  the  hoary  warrior 
and  ftatefman. 

Merciful 
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Merciful  God!  who  can  reflect  without 
the  keenefr.  horror,  on  feeble  and  helplefs 
age  being  thus  wickedly  crufhed,  when 
the  remnant  of  life,  perhaps  honourably 
fpent,  was  verging  decently  and  quietly 
to  its  repofe  ?  Could  men  like  thefe  have 
hearts  ?  Oh,  unfeeling,  pitilefs,  Athe- 
nians !  The  inferior  order  of  domeftics 
was  likewife  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment ;  but  inferior  do- 
meftics, indeed,  were  looked  upon  as  the 
poiitive  property  of  their  mailers,  as  much 
fo  as  their  lands.  It  was  not  only  lawful 
to  chaftife,  torment,  and  ftarve  them, 
but  their  matters  were  even  allowed  to 
put  them  to  death  at  pleafure.  Dreadful 
prerogative  !  Nor  had  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures who  exifted  in  this  vilefl  fpecies  of 
flavery,  the  common  appeal  of  the  mifer- 
able,  an  appeal  to  the  guardian  protection 
of  the  legiflature.  Their  wretchednefs 
had  the  fanclion  of  law  fbmped  upon  it: 
E  2 
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they  came  into  the  world  a  prejudged 
race ;  they  derived  degradation  and  in- 
famy from  their  fathers  ;  they  then  paired 
it  in  inheritance  to  their  children. 

In  Attica,  flaves  of  a  fuperior  clafs 
had  a  greater  degree  of  tendernefs  fhewn 
to  them,  than  in  almoft  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  Thefe  (the  firft  clafs)  had  the 
courts  open  to  their  complaints :  they 
could  'profecute  their  talk-mafter  for  in- 
human ufage;  they  had  the  temple  of 
Thefeus  to  fly  to  as  a  fanctuary  ;  they 
could  even  compel  their  lords  to  take  cer- 
tain fums  of  money,  if  fuch  fums  they 
could  raife,  for  the  purchafe  of  their  li- 
berty. But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  Laced ae- 
mon,  that  hardy  foundery  of  iron  fouls  ? 
Plutarch  fpeaks  of  a  cuftom  at  Sparta, 
(and  cuftom,  you  know,  is  the  common 
law  of  the  land)  which  beggars  every 
thing  in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  bar- 
barity, "  It  was  an  ordinance,'*  fays 

Plu- 
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Plutarch,  "  either  of  the  Ephori  or  of 
*'  Lycurgus,  by  which  thofe  who  had 
"  the  care  of  the  young  men,  difpatched, 
41  privately,  fome  of  the  ableft  of  them 
4*  into  the  country,  from  time  to  time, 
*'  armed  only  with  daggers,  and  taking 
**  a  little  neceflary  provilion  with  them. 
<6  Thefe,  in  the  day  time,  hid  themfelves 
"  in  the  thickets  and  clefts,  and  there  lay 
"  clofe ;  but,  in  the  night,  iflued  out 
"  into  the  highways,  and  murdered  all 
44  the  Helots  they  could  light  upon. 
44  Sometimes  they  fet  upon  them  in  the 
*'  day,  as  they  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
"  and  killed  them  in  cold  blood.'* 

Now  if  fuch-a  regulation  as  this  (to 
proceed  a  little  farther  in  this  dreadful 
fcale)  had  exifted  among  the  Locrians, 
another  canton  in  the  fame  peninfula  of 
Greece,  for  fortunately  it  was  afterwards 
aboliflied  at  Lacedasmon,  its  duration 
would  have  flood  a  good  chance  of  being 
E  3  co-equal 
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co-equal  with  the  duration  of  the  flate, 
for  it  was  an  ordinance  of  the  Locrian 
lawgiver,  Zaleucus,  that  "  whoever  pro- 
**  pofed  enafting  a  new  law,  or  the  abro- 
<f  gation  of  aft  old  one,  fhould  come  into 
*'  the  aflembly  with  a  halter  about  his 
**  neck ;  that  his  propofal,  fhould  his 
"  reafons  be  thought  good  and  fufficient, 
**  fhould  be  embraced  ;  but  contrary  wife, 
**  fhould  they  fail  of  carrying  the  neceffary 
"  conviction,  that  the  penalty  fhould  be 
"  death,  by  immediate  firangling." 

We  mufl  confefs  that  the  Athenians 
were  neither  fo  barbarous  nor  fo  ferocious 
as  the  Spartans  or  the  Locrian s.  In  the 
paffing  of  their  laws  in  particular,  they 
manifefted  an  enlightened  degree  of  un^ 
derftanding:  "It  is  the  exprefs  dire&ion 
<*  of  our  great  lawgiver,"  fays  ^Efchines 
in  his  oration  againft  Ctefiphon,  "  that  in 
"  every  year  our  body  of  laws  fhall  be 
'*  adjufled  by  the  legal  infpeftors  in  the 

"  popular 
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<e  popular  affembly ;  and  if,  after  due 
"  examination  and  infpeclion,  it  lhall  ap- 
"  pear  that  a  law  hath  been  enabled  con- 
"  tradi&ory  to  a  former  law ;  or  that 
"  anyone,  when  repealed,  mail  Hill  hold 
"  its  place  among  thofe  aftually  in  force, 
"  or  that  any  more  than  one  have  been 
"  enabled  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that,  in 
"  all  fuch  cafes,  the  laws  mall  be  tranf- 
"  cribed,  and  fixed  up  in  public  on  the 
"  ftatues  of  our  heroes,  That  the  pro- 
*'  per  officers  lhall  propofe  the  queftion  to 
"  the  people,  that  they  may,  by  their 
"  voices,  repeal  fome  and  eftabJifh  others : 
*'  that  fo,  one  {ingle  law,  and  no  more, 
"  may  remain  in  force  on  the  fubjecl:." 

This,  furely,  fpeaks  eminently  for 
the  Athenians  :  it  mews  abundance  of 
wifdom  and  good  fenfe ;  fo  much,  that 
it  were  devoutly  to  be  wiihed,  that  cer- 
tain nations,  of  modern  times,  would 
move  in  a  line  fo  full  of  fecurity  to  the 
E  4  fubjecl: ; 
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fubjeft  ;  for  it  is  a  certainty,  and  a  me- 
lancholy one,  indeed,  it  may  be  called, 
that  in  moil  countries  of  Europe,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  do  not  comprehend 
the  various  reftri&ions  of  their  laws. 
Even  thofe  who  do,  if  not  compelled  to  it 
profeffionally,  are  fo  bewildered  with  nice- 
ties, diftincHons,  and  quibbles  of  every 
poffible  denomination,  that  they  are  in  a 
perpetual  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Laws  fliould  be  clear,  fimple,  and 
well  defined. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XC. 


A  HE  Athenians  were,  in  every  refpeft, 
the  moft  refined  of  the  people  of  Greece. 
They  had,  undoubtedly,  ftrange  ufages 
prevalent  among  them ;  yet  fbrange  as 
they  were,  they  were  greatly  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  many  of  the  other  ftates.  One 
of  the  mofr,  extraordinary,  and  apparently 
the  moft  unjufl,  was  the  punimment  by 
Oftracifm,  and  yet  it  is  averred  both  by 
Ariilotle  and  Plutarch,  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  effential  to  the  prefervation  of  a 
properly-poifed,  popular  government. 

That  men  mould  fuffer  for  their  good 
actions,  feems  fomewhat  paradoxical : .  no 
doubt,  a  pertinaceous  attention  was  necef- 

fary 
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fary  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
the  moft  eminent  men  ;  and  the  people,  as 
abhorrers  of  royalty,  were  in  the  right  to 
eftablim  every  poflible  check  upon  thofe 
whom  fuperftition  might  lead  them  to 
fuppofe  aiming  at  fovereign  power.  Ne- 
ceflary  reftraints,  in  a  free  government, 
againft  the  ambition  of  individuals,  are 
never  to  be  condemned ;  but  yet,  why 
inflict  on  the  virtuous  the  penalties 
only  due  to  the  dhTolute  and  abandon- 
ed? The  above  writers,  indeed,  are 
great  and  refpedtable  authorities  ;  but 
yet,  with  all  due  fubmiffion,  I  mufl 
confefs  myfelf  a  fceptic,  with  refpedt 
to  fuch  political  portions.  I  know 
they  breathe  the  doctrine  that  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  law  is  manifefted,  to  de- 
ter from  crimes  by  example,  rather  than 
to  punifh  the  criminals  who  fall  under  its 
cognizance ;  but  that  is  not  fufficient. 
It  never  can  be  reconcileable,  at  leaft  to 

the 
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the  conviction  of  a  plain  mind,  that  a 
man,  very  poffibly  the  moft  valuable  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  indignity  and  fuffer- 
ings  of  banimment,  and  for  no  other 
caufe  than  that  he  has  difplayed  fuperior 
zeal,  virtue,  and  ability,  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country.  What  mall  we  fay  of  the 
fate  of  Ariftides  ?  He  furely  had  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  yet  he  was  banifhed !  But  what  (hews 
the  punifhment  to  be  ftill  more  indefen- 
fible  is,  that  an  illiterate  peafant,  igno- 
rant of  the  perfon  of  ArifHdes,  went  up 
to  him  on  the  day  of  the  aflembly  of  the 
people,  and  requefted  him  to  write  the 
name  of  Ariflides  on  his  (hell.  The 
venerable  magiftrate,  furprifed,  gently 
inquired  if  Ariflides  had  ever  done  him 
an  injury  ?  The  countryman  replied  no  ; 
"  Why  then,"  fays  he,  "  do  you  give 
**  your  vote  to  banifh  him  by  the  Oftra- 

"  cifm  ? 
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"  cifm  ?  Becaufe,  fays  he,  I  every  where 
"  hear  him  called  Ariftides  the  juft."  Is 
not  this  more  than  enough  to  make  one 
diflatisfied  with  that  fmgular  regulation  ? 
If  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  mul- 
titude were  to  banim,  and  the  majority  of 
that  multitude  were  to  be  actuated  by 
fimilar  reafons  with  the  peafant,  the 
fituation  of  ArifUdes,  which  was  alfo 
that  of  every  other  great  and  good  man 
of  Athens,  was  furely  not  enviable,  at 
leaft  it  could  not  have  been  fo  with  one 
whofe  legiflative  principles  were  not 
fubtilized,  and  refined  to  a  very  great 
degree. 

Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  the  like  jea- 
loufy  of  fuperior  influence,  was  the  grand 
fource  of  the  Athenian  diflike  to  traffic  : 
fearful,  left  commerce  mould  accidentally 
throw  into  any  individual  hands  a  danger- 
ous degree  of  wealth.  From  the  works 

of 
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of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  as 
well  as  from  various  others,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  all  occupations  from  which 
money  was  to  be  derived,  were  reckoned 
difgraceful,  and  incongruous  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government.  Ariftotle 
argues  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  admif- 
fion  of  artizans  into  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  Plato  is  for 
punifhing  a  citizen  who  mall  addict  him- 
felf  to  commerce  :  and  yet  this  very 
Plato  defrayed  the  charges  of  his  travels 
by  felling  oil  in  Egypt. 

This  dereliction  of  trade,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  Plutarch,  who  fays,  in 
his  life  of  Solon,  that  commerce  was  far 
from  being  accounted  mean  or  ignoble : 
that  perfons  of  the  firfl  confequence  did 
not  difdain  to  betake  themfelves  to  fuch 
employments  ;  that  Solon  applied  himfelf 

to 
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to  merchandize  ;  and  that  Thales  did  the 
fame. 

The  fact  is,  probably,  that  commerce 
at  one  time  was  in  high  eflimation,  and 
at  another  in  contempt.  The  fickle- 
nefs  of  the  Greeks  almoft  makes  contra- 

.  dictions  reconcileable.  However  this  may 
be,  oratory,  war,  and  politics,  were,  as 
with  mofr,  other  nations,  the  direct  ave- 
nues to  diflinction  ;  although  thofe  who 
fucceeded  at  the  public  exercifes,  and" 
obtained  victories  at  leaping,  running, 
throwing,  darting,  or  wreftling,  were, 
for  a  while,  infinitely  more  carefled  and 
refpedted.  Cicero  even  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  "  that  a  victory  in  the  Olympic 
*«  games  was  little  lefs  honourable  than 
"  a  triumph  at  Rome." 

fc&  siaVl:p-J}r!ob'-:,:j  ^Irl. 

But  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  (I  allude 
particularly  to  the  Athenians)  though 

quick 
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quick  and  penetrating,  was  yet  too  verfa- 
tile  to  be  exclufively  charmed  with  the; 
higher  qualifications  of  the  mind  :  mows 
and  public  exhibitions,  were  their  fureft 
and  ftrongeft  attractions.  Independent  of 
their  gymnafties  and  other  exercifes,  they 
had  theatrical  reprefentations,  with  which 
they  were  delighted,  even  to  fafcina- 
tion;  and  this  infatuation  tranfported 
them  to  the  greateft  excefles.  Poets 
and  players  are  reprefented  as  full  of 
authority,  and  the  firft  favourites  of 
the  State.  The  very  fums  appropriated 
by  government  to  the  fupplying  ar- 
mies and  navies  with  ftores  and  necef- 
fary  fuftenance,  were  expended  in  fup- 
port  of  the  ftage.  Plutarch  fays,  it  cofl 
more  to  reprefent  fome  of  the  pieces 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  than  it  would 
to  have  carried  on  the  war  againft  the 
barbarians.  Nay,  this  paffion  extended  to 
fo  outrageous  a  length,  that  it  was  whim- 
fically,  though,  perhaps,  truly  faid,  that 

"  fingers 
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"  fingers  and  dancers  were  pampered  up 
"  with  marrow  and  other  lufcious  food, 
"  while  the  Admirals  of  their  fleets  had 
<6  only  meal,  cheefe,  and  onions^  pro- 
•*  vided  for  their  fubfiftence." 


. 
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FRAGMENT    XCI. 

"  A  WOMAN,**  fays  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive fathers  of  the  church,  "  went 
"  to  the  play,  and  came  back  with  the 
"  devil  in  her  ;  whereupon,  when  the 
**  unclean  fpirit  was  urged  and  threatened 
"  in  the  office  of  exorcifing,  for  having 
"  dared  to  attack  one  of  the  faithful, 
"  1  have  done  nothing,  replied  he,  but 
"  what  is  very  fair ;  I  found  her  on  my 
"  own  ground,  and  I  took  pofleflion  of 
«  her." 

Now  if  Satan  had  held  fuch  fovereign 
fway  over  the  Greeks  at  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  what  work  would  there  have 
been  for  the  priefts  ?  What  herds  of  the 
unhappy  female  world  would  have  been 
furcharged  with  devils  of  the  vileft  deno- 

VOL.  III.  F  mination  I 
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mination !  But  infmuating  practices  of 
this  nature  had  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  Greece.  Prolific  as  it  was  of  holy 
phantoms,  fuch  infernal  freaks  had  not 
yet  crept  in  among  them. 

Licentioufnefs,  in  mofl  things,  ieemed 
congenial  to  the  Grecian  conftitution  ;  in 
none  more  confpicuoufly  than  in  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  fexes.  The  Greeks  had 
a  two-fold  Venus,  the  one  of  heavenly 
extraction,  was  deemed  patronefs  of 
chafte  and  faithful  love :  the  terreflrial 
goddefs  prefided  over  libidinous  defires. 
Modefty  and  ftricl:  decorum  attended  at 
the  altars  of  the  one  ;  lewdnefs,  wan- 
tonnefs,  and  debauchery,  were  the  con- 
ftant  companions  of  the  other.  A  cuf- 
tom,  by  the  way,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia ;  for 
the  maidens  eonfecrated  in  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  to  the  celeftial  His,  or  Ve- 
.nus  Urania,  were  flridly  pure,  while 

thofe 
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thofe  devoted  to  the  terreftrial  Ifis  were 
profHtuted  in  the  mofl  public  manner. 

It  may,  indeed,  in  the  political  fcale 
of  reafoning,  be  deemed  harm  to  {tile 
this  legiflative  acquiescence  in  public 
prostitution  pofitive  licentioufnefs:  it  may, 
though  contradictory  to  all  moral  prin- 
ciples, be  confidered  {till  as  a  wholefome 
evil  in  a  State,  The  unbridled  appetite 
to  fenfual  gratifications  has  ever  been  too 
ftrong  to  admit  of  abfolute,  compulfa- 
tory  reftraint.  Where  the  paffions  boil, 
and  the  blood  runs  high,  no  control  can 
{top  the  rebellious  eagernefs  with  which 
they  plunge  into  debauchery.  Hence 
adulteries,  fornications,  and  all  the  heart- 
rending train  of  evils,  from  which  no 
nation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
hath  hitherto  been  exempt.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  radical  cure  to  the  Spreading, 
and  to  the  contagion  of  proftitution,  is, 
perhaps,  impoffible. 

F  2  Thus 
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Thus,  confidered,  therefore,  the  Greeks, 
like  many  other  States,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  may  be  acquitted  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  ;  and  their  licenfmg  of  courtezans 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that  hard  law 
of  neceffity,  which  induces  the  toleration 
of  a  leffer  evil,  in  order  to  the  preven- 
tion of  a  greater.  Regulations  and  re- 
ftri&ions  may  keep  within  tolerable 
bounds,  a  turbulent  and  pernicious  ftream, 
and  fo  far  they  are  advantageous ;  but 
they  cannot  flop  the  torrent ;  it  will  force 
its  way  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  man. 
Modifying,  then,  is  perhaps  all  that  can 
be  done ;  for  there  mark  is  but  too  true, 
that  vile  as  the  characters  of  proftitutes 
are,  they  are  rendered  worfe  by  the  licen- 
tious ftate  of  their  proftitutiou. 

On  grounds  like  thefe,  (for  the  legif- 
latures  of  every  age  and  every  nation  have 
defpaired  of  fubduing,  entirely,  unchafte 
defire)  Solon  permitted  women  to  profti- 

tute 
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tnte  themfelves  publicly  in  the  temple; 
and  the  more  effectually  to  ftrike  at  adul- 
tery, he  ordained  that  courtezans  mould 
wear  a  peculiar  garment.  Thereby  wifh- 
ing  to  prevent,  what  Juvenal  afterwards, 
in  another  place,  fo  loudly  exclaimed 
againft,  "  Where  is  the  ftreet  which 
"  abounds  not  in  obfcentity  ?"  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  the  Greeks  were  afiuredly 
unacquainted  with  what  fenfible  minds 
acknowledge  to  be  the  refinements  of 
paffion.  It  is  true,  Homer  fpeaks  feel- 
ingly of  the  divinty  of  love,  in  whofe 
eeftus  was  bound  up 

i   i          Every  art,  and  every  charm, 
To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  ftill  reviving  fire, 
Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  perfuafive  fighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

ILJAD?  b.  xiv.  v.  143. 

But  thefe  are  the  words  of  a  warm-hearted 

old  man,  whofe  breaft  was  inflamed  by 

F  3  the 
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the  nobleft  and  moft  generous  feelings  : 
the  mafs  of  the  people  of  Greece  was 
differently  affe&ed.  All  observation  and 
all  hiftory  fhew,'  that  wherever  meH  have 
been  addicted  to  the  deteftable  and  enor- 
mous inclination  of  love  and  fondnefs  for 
each  other,  the  delicate  and  amiable  pro-r 
penfities  to  the  tendernefs  and  regard  of 
the  gentler  fex  have  been  evermore  dif- 
regarded.  It  cannot,  be,  indeed,  that 
natural  and  unnatural  defires  mall  actuate 
the  fame  frame,  or  that  purity  and  the 
vilefk  depravity  mall  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. Women,  in  fuch  countries,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  of  no  other  eflima^ 
tion  than  as  the  medium  of  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Greeks  had  none  of  the  comforts  of 
domeftic  fociety  ;  their  hearts  and  minds 
abandoned  to  deteilable  proflitution,  re- 
je&ed  the  joys  and  delights  of  female  en- 
dearments. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  this  all ;  the  laws  connived  at 
it.  Minos,  the  famous  law-giver,  per- 
mitted it  at  Crete  :  the  legiflators  of 
Greece  borrowed  it  from  him.  In  ihort, 
fo  prevalent  was  it,  and  to  fo  dreadful  a 
length  did  it  run,  that  Solon,  the  wife 
Solon,  authorifed  it,  and  that  not  only 
by  precept  but  by  example.  Socrates  and 
Plato  had  likewife  their  amours  ;  in  fad, 
it  was  the  predominant  and  univerfal  prac- 
tice. Plutarch,  in  fpeaking  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  fays,  Solon  thought  it  neither  un- 
lawful nor  fcandalous,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  honourable,  and  well  becoming  an 
ingenuous  education,  infomuch,  that  he 
forbade  flaves  the  ufe  of  it,  "  as  it  were, 
"  inviting  the  worthy  to  pradife,  what 
"  he  commanded  the  unworthy  to  fpr- 
"  bear." 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  this 

horrible  turpitude  was  fo  glaringly  to!e-» 

rated  and  extolled,  it   was  a  law,    that 

F  4  who- 
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"  whoever  ha4  proftifuted  himfelf  for  a 
"  catamite,  fhould  not  be  ele&ed  archon, 
"  prieft,  or  fyndic ;  (hould  execute  no 
"  office  conferred  by  lot  or  fuffrage ; 
"  be  on  an  embaify  ;  pafs  verdi&  ;  fet 
"  footing  within  the  public  temples  ;  be 
"  crowned  on  folemn  days,  or  enter  the 
*?  Forum's  purified  precin&s  ;  (hould  he 
"  impofe  himfelf,  and  be  dete&ed,  he 
"  (hall  fuffer  death/'  This  appears 
flrangely  inconfiftent,  if  not  palpably : 
unjuft ;  for  why  fhould  the  unhappy 
wretch  who  proflituted  himfelf,  have 
been  more  defijed  and  obnoxious,  than 
the  monfter  to  whofe  pleafures  he  admini- 
flercd?  But  we  will  quit  the  fubjeft, 
it  is  too  difgufting  to  dwell  upon. 

Notwithftanding  the  fouls  of  the  Greeks 
were  not  attuned  to  gentle  defires,  they 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  political  neceflity, 
held  matrimony  in  refpect.  In  fome  of 

the  -.. 
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the  commonwealths  it  was  highly  ho- 
nourable, for  it  befpoke  an  affectionate 
confideration  for  the  profperity  of  the 
State,  which  could  only  be  fecured  by  the 
number  and  flrength  of  its  children,, 
At  Sparta,  we  know,  the  very  time  was 
prefcribed  for  a  citizen  to  marry.  Re- 
fra&orinefs  was  held  in  contempt ;  fo 
that  a  batchelor,  of  a  certain  age,  was 
liable  to  the  moft  grofs,  though  legal, 
infults  and  indignities  ;  for  inftance,  the 
laws  ordained,  that  he  mould  run  round 
the  Forum  naked;  that  at  c ertain  fefli- 
vals  the  women  fhould  drag  him  round 
the  altars,  cuffing  and  beating  him  the 
whole  way ;  and  what  was  worfe 
than  all,  but  in  which  there  was  fonie 
fenfe,  that  from  certain  fports,  where 
the  young  virgins  fcampered  about  naked, 
he  mould  be  excluded. 

And,   indeed,    foberly   fpeaking,  thefe 
punilhmeiits  were  nothing  more  than  what 

an 
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an  old  folitary  batchelor  was  entitled  to; 
for  obftinacy  alone  could  have  led  him  to 
a  fingle  life,  fince,  as  to  fetters,  there  were 
none  in  the  Grecian  ftate  of  matrimony. 
A  man  might  as  well  have  taken  a  wife 
"unto  hirnfelf,  as  to  have  borrowed  one. 
Wives  were  neither  clogs  nor  reftraints 
upon  hulbands,  nor  hufbands  upon  wives: 
the  moil  perfect  freedom  was  allowed  to 
each.  A  jealous  difpofition,  it  is  true, 
or  a  difpofition  unfortunately  delicate  and 
jrefined,  would  have  ihrunk,  perhaps, 
at  the  bare  pofilbility  of  lending  the 
lovely  treafure  of  one's  heart  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  firfl  peribn  who  mould  foli- 
cit  her.  This,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
might  have  prompted  many  a  good  foul 
to  the  cheerlefs  life  of  celibacy.  Every 
man  had  not  nerves  hardy  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  making  over  his  wife  to  another, 
as  Socrates  did  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades; 
although  it  was  thought  a  very  difgrace- 

ful 
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ful  fentence    to  a  criminal   even  to  lofc- 
the  privilege  of  lending  his  wife* 

Lycurgus,  we  are  told,  "  had  a  good 
**  opinion  of  that  man,  who  being  old, 
"  and  having  a  young  wife,  Ihould  re- 
*'  commend  fome  virtuous  youth  that 
"  fhe  might  have  a  child  by  him,  to  in- 
"  herit  the  good  qualities  of  fuch  a  father, 
"  and  who  fhould  love  that  child  as  ten- 
*'  derly  as  if  begotten  by  himfelf,  chil- 
**  dren  being  not  fo  much  the  property  of 
*c  their  parents  as  of  the  commonwealth/* 
But  Lycurgus  did  not  ftop  here ;  for 
{hangers,  as  well  as  fellow  citizens,  were 
admitted  to  the  fame  liberties ;  in  fhort, 
to  fo  licentious  an  excefs  did  the  Lacsede- 
monians  carry  their  brutal  deflres,  and 
all  in  the  true  fpirit  of  carnal  reciprocity, 
that  the  virgin  daughters,  it  is  recorded, 
of  the  nobleft  houfes  among  their  confe- 
derates, dared  not  be  refufed  to  the  laf- 

civious 
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civious  embraces  of  the  Spartan  generals 
and  governors. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  indelicacy, 
however,  a  deviation  from  chaftity  in  an 
unmarried  woman  was  treated  with  infi- 
nite feverity.  Thofe  who  had  pafled  the 
Rubicon,  were  deemed  fufficient  for  the 
day ;  and,  furely,  "  fufficient  for  the  day 
?*  was  the  evil  thereof."  How  to  compare 
thefe  cufloms,  and  to  what  other  ufages 
to  liken  them,  I  profefs  myfelf  ignorant. 
Thrace,  as  well  as  Babylon,  we  know, 
admitted  of  incontinency  in  females  be- 
fore marriage,  though  (he  infli&ed  ex- 
emplary punimment  on  adultery.  The 
fame,  at  this  day,  may  be  faid  of  New 
Zealand,  and  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  where  parents  are 
authorifed  to  force  their  children  to  prof- 
titution ;  but  this  matrimony  in  com- 
mon, this  fanftified  prostitution  of  wives, 
is  not,  in  my  knowledge,  any  where  to 

be 
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be  parallelled.  I  (hall  therefore  conclude, 
with  a  remark  of  the  elegant  and  philo- 
fophic  Hume,  "  That  barbarous  nations 
"  difplay  their  fuperiority  by  reducing 
"  their  females  to  the  moft  abject  fla- 
"  very,  by  confining  them,  by  beating 
"  them,  by  felling  them,  by  killing  them ; 
"  and  that  the  male  fex,  among  a  polite 
**  people,  difcover  their  authority  in  a 
**  more  generous,  though  not  lefs  evi- 
"  deftt,  manner,  by  civility,  by  refpeft, 
"  by  complaifance,  and,  in  a  word,  by 
"  gallantry. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XCII.      r< 

CjALLANTRY,  which  includes  every 
thing  tender,  lively,  and  refined,  was  to- 
tally rejected  by  the  Greeks :  they  fcouted 
the  idea,  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  un- 
manly. Hence  the  women  of  Greece 
confidered  as  of  no  other  ufe  than  for  the 
purpofe  of  child-bearing,  were  fubjected 
to  the  flavery  of  capricious  wantonnefs. 
Cecrops,  who  inftituted  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  among  them,  ordained  that  it 
fhould  be  celebrated  between  one  man  and 
one  woman  only,  inftead  of  the  indifcri- 
minate  and  promifcuous  intercourfe  of 
the  fexes,  which  had  formerly  fubfifled. 
He  likewife  was  the  fpring  of  fome  other 
regulations  relative  to  the  connubial  ftate, 
which  were  held  in  eftimation  ;  but  So- 
lon was  the  man  of  men  !  he  eftablimed 
3  it 
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it  as  a  law,  "  that  all  men  fhould  live 
"  with  their  wives  three  nights,  at  leaft, 
"  in  a  month,  provided  they  were  heir* 
«  cues ;"  and  farther,  "  that  if  they  did 
"  not  become  fathers  by  thofe  heirefles, 
"  the  heireffes  ihould  have  ample  leave  to 
"  feek  for  aid  among  the  nearefl  of  their 
"  hufband's  relations." 

With  all  this  liberality,   however,  So- 
lon  was    itill   braminically   phlegmatic : 
he  would  not  allow  that  "  a  woman,  of 
**  innocent    converfation    fhould     appear 
"  abroad  undrefled   (unveiled  I   fuppofe.) 
"  That  (he  (hould  travel  with  above  three 
"  gowns,  or  with  more  meat  and  drink 
"  than  could  be  purchafed  with  an  obo- 
"  lus,"  an  obolus,  by  the  way,  being  no 
more  than  five  farthings.     Now  this  was 
certainly  cruel  in   Solon ;   it  was  decent, 
to  be  fure,  and  aimed  at  the  fuppreflion 
of  vanity   and  excefles  ;  but  it  had  been 
nearly  as  well  for  them  (I  mean  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  Grecian  manners)  had  the  plan  of 
female  difcipline  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  Athens,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta.  That  ^flinty- 
hearted  legiflator,  who  had  not  a  concep- 
tion either  of  delicacy  or  mame,  ordained 
that  "  the  young  women  of  Sparta  mould 
*'  wreftle,  itark-naked,  before  the  men, 
"  and  that  they  mould  dance  before  them 
"  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fing  certain 
"  fongs."  By  fuch  exercifes  and  hardj- 
ment,  fo  bracing  the  nerves,  and  fo 
{lengthening  the  conftitution,  that  the 
children  of  Lacedaemon  mould  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  world  to  be  the 
moft  robuft  and  hardy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  ;  and  he  fucceeded,  with  the 
afiiftance,  indeed,  of  that  more  than 
hellifh  practice  of  deflroying  ill-favoured 
infants  :  a  practice,  which  though  tolerated 
by  other  legiflators,  was  never,  until  his 
time,  made  a  pofitive  reuglation  of 
State. 

The 
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•  *- 

The    marriage    ceremony    being    per- 
formed,  (I  fpeak  now  again  of  Athens) 
*'  the  bride  was  ufually  conducted,  in  a 
"  chariot,   from  her  father's  houfe  to  her 
"  hufband's  in  the  evening,  that  time  be- 
"  ing   choferi    to    conceal   her    blumes :" 
a  precaution,   we  muft  fuppofe,  unneceA 
fary   at  Sparta,    where   the    habitude   of 
wreftling  muft  have  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable   to  blum.     When  arrived   at  her 
own    houfe,    the    innermoft    apartments 
were  allotted  to  her;    there  me  was  im- 
mured, without  the  converfe  of  any  but 
her  own  fex,  excepting   very  near   rela- 
tions ;  neither   was   me  at  Jiberty  to  par- 
take of  entertainments,  where  there  were 
any  other  prefent  than  thofe  of  her  own, 
or  of  her  hufband's  kindred.     Mourning 
was  the  only  time  when  an   intermixture 
took  place;  and  when  all  indifcriminately, 
we   are    told,    "  beat    their   breafts    and 
"  thighs,  and  tore  the   flefh  from  their 
"  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles,  there- 
VOL.  III.  G  "  by 
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"  by  teftifying  their  forrow,  and  gratify- 
"  ing  the  ghofts  of  the  dead,  who  were 
"  thought  to  feed  upon, -and  to  delight 
"  in  nothing  fo  much  as  blood."  The 
manner  of  living  of  the  Greeks,  we  have 
already  hinted  at ;  it  improved,  of  courfe, 
as  the  different  commonwealths  became 
refined.  Sparta  alone  adhered  to  her  tem- 
perance and  black  broth,  which  made  a 
Sybarite  fay,  "  He  no  longer  wondered 
"  why  the  men  of  Lacedaemon  were  the 
'•  valiantefl  foldiers  in  the  world,  as  any 
"  man,  in  his  right  wits,  would  rather 
"  die  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  live  upon 
"  fuch  execrable  food." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XCIII. 

VALOUR,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
was  the  ingredient  in  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter, on  which  they  valued  themfelves 
the  moft  :  they  were,  unqueftionably,  a 
hrave  race  of  men.  The  only  prayers  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  were,  "  that  the 
"  gods  would  grant  what  was  honourable 
"  and  good  for  them,  and  that  they 
"  might  be  able  to  fuffer  injuries." 
Backwardnefs  was,  indelibly,  ftamped 
with  infamy.  A  coward  at  Sparta  was 
disfranchifed  from  almofr.  all  the  rights 
he  poffefled  as  a  citizen  ;  he  was  incapa- 
citated from  holding  any  of  the  honours 
or  dignities  of  the  State;  it  was  even 
allowable  for  the  loweft  of  the  rabble  to 
beat  him  when  he  came  in  their  way,  the 
G2  law 
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law  forbidding  him  to  lift  his  hand  in  his 
own  defence. 

The  obloquy  of  a  want  of  fpirit  ex^ 
tended  itfelf  even  to  his  family  and  connec- 
tions. It  was  difgracefal  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  in  fhort,  nothing  was  too 
bad  for  a  man  marked  with  pufillani- 
rnity*.  The  AmorPatrite  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  a&ion  among  the  Greeks. 


Death  is  the  worft,  a  fate  which  all  muft  try  ; 
And  for  our  country  'tis  a  blifs  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  tho*  (lain,  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  fafe,  his  children  free  :- 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  State, 
His  own  brave  friends  (hall  glory  in  his  fate  f 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  all  his  race  fucceed, 
And  late  pofterity  enjoy  the  deed  ! 

ILIAD,  b.  xv.v.  582. 


You  will  confer  the  greateft  benefit  o-a 
your  city,  fays  Epi&etus,  not  by  railing 
the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  fouls  of 

*  Even  mothers,  to  expiate  the  crime,  have  been 
known  to  flab  their  children  at  their  firft  meeting. 

your 
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your  fellow  citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that 
great  fouls  mould  live  in  fmall  habita- 
tions, than  that  abject  flaves  fliould  bur- 
row in  great  houfes. 

The  Greeks  were,  likewife,  emi- 
nently proud  of  their  great  powers  of 
oratory,  and  very  juftly  fb.  The  art  of 
fpeaking  was  certainly  carried  at  Athens 
to  an  unrivalled  pitch  of  excellence ;  an4 
yet  there  was  fomething  very  illiberal 
and  grofs  in  their  manner  of  haranguing. 
What  by  moderns  would  be  termed  un- 
pardonable abufe,  was  by  them  con- 
ceived matter  of  little  fignirlcation.  JE£- 
chines,  fpeaking  againft  Demofthenes, 
calls  him  to  his  face  "  A  vile  irnpoftor, 
"  a  robber,  a  plunderer  of  the  public ; 
<c  one  that  would  weep  with  greater  eafe 
"  than  others  laugh  ;  and  for  perjury 
"  was,  of  all  mankind,  the  moft  ready." 
To  this  Demofthenes  replies,  "  Come, 
"  then,  thou  man  of  dignity,  examine 
G  3  "  thy 
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"  thy  own  life,  fay  of  what  kind  hath 
"  thy  fortune  been  ?  A  ftate  of  abjed 
"  poverty,  an  affiflant  to  thy  father  in 
"  his  fchool  ;  employed  in  the  menial 
"  offices  of  preparing  his  ink,  wafhing 
"  down  his  benches,  and  fweeping  his 
"  room,  like  a  flave,  rather  than  the 
*'  child  of  a  citizen.  When  arrived  at 
"  manhood,  we  find  thee  dictating  the 
"  forms  of  imitation  to  thy  mother,  af- 
"  fitting  in  her  trade ;  thy  wages,  tart, 
**  bifcuit,  and  new  baked  crufts."  He 
then  continues,  "  Now  for  our  compa- 
**  rative  merits :  you  attended  on  your 
66  fcholars/  I  was  myfelf  a  fcholar ;  you 
"  ferved  in  the  initiations,  I  was  initi- 
*  *  ated ;  you  were  a  performer  in  our 
"  public  entertainments,  I  was  the  direc- 
"  tor ;  you  took  notes  of  fpeeches,  I 
"  was  a  fpeaker ;  you  were  an  under 
"  player,  I  was  a  fpe£tator ;  you  failed 
"  in  your  part,  I  hifled  you." 

Such 
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Such  was  the  language  of  the  two 
mofl  celebrated  orators  of  Athens,  and  at 
the  moil  refined  period  of  her  hiftory. 
It  founds  extraordinary  to  modern  ears, 
efpecially  a,s  the  parties  were  of  high 
fame,  the  moft  enlightened  of  all  the 
pleaders  of  Greece ;  but  the  truth  is, 
commonwealths  and  republics  are  rather 
unfavourable  to  politeneis  and  delicacy  of 
manners.  The  moll:  illuftrious  charac- 
ters under  fuch  governments,  are  forced 
to  level  themfelves  with  the  brazen- 
tongued  multitude :  monarchies,  there- 
fore, in  this  refpect,  have  evidently  the 
advantage  of  all  popular  forms  of  legif- 
lation. 


G4  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    XCIV, 

"  MY  fpeech,"  faid  JEfchines,  on  read. 
ing  thefe  orations  to  his  pupils  while  in  ba- 
nifhment  at  Pvhodes,  "  was  received  with 
"  admiration,  that  of  Demofthenes  with 
"  an  extravagance  of  applaufe.  How 
"  you  would  have  been  affected,  had  you 
"  but  heard  him  deliver  it  !"  But  fove- 
reigns,  amongft  the  ancient  Greeks,  are 
reprefented  as  loading  each  other  with  the 
moil  difgraceful  epithets  ; 


Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  bre^ft  forfook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Abides  broke  j 
O  monfler  !  mix'd  with  infolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer! 
ILIAD,  b.  i,  v. 


Thus   Achilles    to  Agamemnon  ;    which 
fully  Ihews  that  ideas  of  refinement,  and 

axioms 
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axioms  of  honour  were,  as  they  {till  are, 
greatly  upheld  by  prejudice.  How  would 
common  men  fhudder  in  thefe  days  at 
fuch  grofs  expreffions  !  The  Greeks  were, 
proverbially,  rough  difputants,  as  well 
as  rough  a£lors  ;  but  language  fuch  as 
this,  is  fcarcely  to  be  warranted  in  any- 
period  of  fociety. 

Popular  aflemblies,  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  are  always  liable  to  indecency  in  de- 
bate. Where  all  men  are  upon  an  equa- 
lity, the  many  will  deem  it  uneflential  to 
cull  the  moft  delicate  flowers  of  oratory. 
Strong,  downright  expreffions,  fuffici- 
ently  forcible  to  carry  their  meaning, 
are  all  that  they  will  feek  for.  Hence, 
fays  a  writer  on  the  Grecian  fubjecT:,  if  a 
fellow  had  prefumption  enough  and  a 
loud  voice,  he  had  all  the  neceffary  ac« 
complilhments.  With  no  other  preten- 
(ions,  handicraftfmen  were  fometimes 

fent 
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fent  from  attending  on  their  trades,    to 
take  the  command  of  armies. 

They  had,  however,  one  very  curious 
cuftom,  and  which,  as  a  means  of  con- 
denfing  an  argument,  would  not,  even 
in  modern  times,  be  an  inconfiderable 
improvement ;  it  was  the  regulation  of 
the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  declaimer. 
Left  the  "  length  of  their  orations  fhould 
*'  weary  the  judges'  patience,  and  hinder 
"  them  from  proceeding  to  other  bufinefs, 
"  they  were  limited  by  an  hour  glafs,  in 
"  which  water  was  ufed  inftead  of  fand  ; 
"  when  the  glafs  was  run  out,  they  were 
"  permitted  to  fpeak  no  farther.  Whilfl 
"  the  laws  quoted  by  them  were  reciting, 
"  or  any  other  bufinefs  happened  to  in- 
"  tervene,  they  gave  orders  that  the  glafs 
"  mould  be  flopped.  Or  if  a  perfon  had 
"  finimed  before  the  water  was  expended, 
"  he  could  refign  the  remaining  part  to 

"  any 
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any  other  who  might  have  occafion  for 


But,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  the  intem- 
perance of  the  Greeks,  in  addreffing  each 
other  publicly,  was  certainly  very  far 
from  being  commendable.  I  would  not 
be  underftood  that  freedom  of  debate 
fhould  be  flopped  by  the  interference  of 
unneceflary  checks,  or  by  thofe  appeals 
to  perfonal  explanations,  which  have  in 
other  countries,  been  fomewhat  more 
than  tolerated.  On  great  and  national 
points,  no  reftraints  mould  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  that  vigour  of  the  mind, 
which  fpringing  in  the  patriot's  breaft, 
animates  him  to  fomething  above  huma- 
nity. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  a  juft  decorum  is  as  eflential  in  the 
well-ordering  and  management  of  a  State, 
as  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  indi* 
viduals  in  fociety. 

The 
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The  Romans,  though  fomewhat  faulty, 
were  yet  far  lefs  culpable  than  the  Greeks 
in  this  refpedt  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  thefe  nations  had  ever  eftab- 
lifhed  thofe  principles,  which,  by  mak- 
ing a  man  judge  of  his  own,  as  well  as 
of  the  actions  of  others,  placed  him  in 
the  fituation  of  prefcribing  the  limits  of 
good  manners  and  good  fenfe.  Honour, 
as  it  is  now  called,  was  very  little  thought 
of  by  the  ancients  ;  with  the  Greeks  in 
particular,  integrity  and  virtue  were  of 
very  little  eftimation.  It  has  often  been 
argued,  that  true  honour  depends  not  on 
the  fluctuating  opinions  of  this  or  that 
period  of  time,  or  on  this  or  that  body 
of  men;  that  its  pure  and  fimple  dic- 
tates fpeak  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries alike :  the  pofition,  I  doubt,  is  er- 
roneous. It  is,  indeed,  finely  faid  of 
virtue,  and  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
faid  of  honour, 

Knave* 
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Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it ;  fome  great  ones  dare  ; 

But,  at  his  heart,  the  moil  undaunted  fon 

Of  fortune,  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 

ARMSTRONG. 


Honour,  with  the  rules  for  its  preferva- 
tion,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  immediate  and  local  prejudice. 
In  the  track  we  have  already  gone  over, 
we  have  feen  nothing  of  thofe  fanguinary 
ufages  which  have,  within  a  few  centut 
ries,  fo  firmly  rooted  themfelves  in  Eu- 
rope. The  hardy  fons  of  the  Pagan 
world  fpurned  at  individual  revenge;  to 
redrefs  their  country's  wrong,  and  to  de- 
vote themfelves  to  it,  they  never  were 
averfe.  But  they  neither  allowed  them- 
felves to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  paffion,  nor  by  the  apprehenfion 
of  mame.  I  do  not  prefume  entirely  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  duelling,  there 
are  injuries  to  which  the  feelings  of  a  fuf- 
ceptible  mind  cannot  fubmit ;  they  are 

only 
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only  to  be  healed  by  fatisfying  that  fpi- 
rit  of  retaliation  which  cannot  but  be 
roufed  when  grievoufly  oppreffed.  I  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  merely  to  the  confideration 
of  that  falfe  principle  of  honour,  which, 
cherifhed  by  the  abfurd  tyranny  of  cuf- 
tom,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  fword  as 
neceflary  for  a  trifling  offence,  as  for  one 
which  murders  the  peace,  the  happinefs, 
and  reputation  of  an  innocent  and  ho- 
nourable character. 

That  reafon  is  given  to  the  wind, 
when  this  iubjeft  comes  to  be  confidered, 
is  unhappily  moil:  true.  The  young  and 
the  romantic  fcorn  the  temperate  voice 
of  prudence,  which  admits  not  that  the 
field  of  contefl  can  be  the  court  of  law  ; 
or  that  the  death  of  either  party  can  be 
the  means  of  wiping  off  the  injury,  or 
the  indignity  which  has  been  offered. 
Eternity  may  flare  at  them  with  an  aw- 
ful 
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ful  and  tremendous  afpect  !  Religion 
may  hold  forth  the  punifhments  atten- 
dant on  felf  definition.  Contemning 
all,  they  liften  to  nought  but  the  preva- 
lency  of  cuflom  :  the  fhame  or  fear  of 
the  opinions  of  man,  rifes  paramount 
to  the  dread  and  apprehenfion  of  'an 
hereafter.  The  prejudice  having  gone 
abroad,  they,  in  defpite  of  prefent  and 
future  confideration,  rum  with  precipi- 
tancy and  defperation  into 


That  undifcover'd  country  from  whofe  bourne 

No  traveller  returns. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  a  fubject 
which  has  employed  the  pens  of  the 
mofl  enlightened  men  ;  and  who  have 
mofl  ably  fhewn  the  modern  ideas  of  ho- 
nour to  be  in  dire£l  opposition  to  the 
mild  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  which  en- 
join refignation,  forgivenefs,  humility, 
and  a  rigid  forbearance  from  the  blood  of 

a  fellow 
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a  fellow,  creature.  Impatience,  revenge, 
felf-exaltation,  and  even  murder,  are  the 
confequences  of  an  unmanly  acquiefcence 
in  the  arbitrary  deciilon  of  the  unthink- 
ing. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XCV. 


1  WILL  not  contend  that  it  was  from  a 
tender  concern  for  each  other,  or  from 
a  principle  of  humanity,  that  the  Greeks 
held  private  duelling  in  abhorrence.  No 
people  of  the  days  in  which  they  flou- 
rifhed,  were  more  fanguinary ;  neither 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  it  proceeded  from 
cowardice,  or  inattention  to  what  they 
called  honour,  for  none  were  more  ready 
to  enter  the  lifts,  or  more  determined  to 
conquer  or  perim.  National,  inftead  of 
individual  injuries,  were  alone  in  their 
eftimation  worthy  of  conteil,  although 
Menelau's  and  Paris  may  be  adduced  in 
contradiction.  Thofe  Princes,  indeed, 
fought;  but  then  their  duel,  however 
perfonal  their  quarrel,  was  in  no  refpecl: 
VOL.  III.  H  lefs 
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lefs  national  than  that  of  Hector  and 
Ajax ;  each  was  the  confequence  of  a  pub- 
lic defiance  and  on  public  grounds.  Thus 
Hector  to  Ajax : 


Oh  firft  of  Greeks  !  his  noble  foe  rejoin'd, 
Whom  Heav'n  adorns,   fupenor  to  thy  kind  ; 
Since,  then,  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  lhade, 
And  Heav'n  enjoins  itr  be  the  night  obeyed. 
Return  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian-  friends, 
And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends  ; 
Some  future  day  fhall  lengthen  out  the  ftrifer 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  death  or  life  I 
But  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day, 
Exchange  fome  gift,  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  fay,. 
**  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  their  chiefs  contend, 
tfr  And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  heart  a  friend." 

ILIAD,  b.  vii.  v.  350- 


This  ftile  of  duelling,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  was  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  it 
was  worthy  great  and  illuflrious  charac- 
ters, and  if  exifUng  now,  could  not  but 
be  applauded.  To  riique  one's  life  in  the 
caufe  of  one's  country,  is,  to  a  noble 
foul,  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  for ;  it  is  an 
offering  acceptable  to  God  and  man. 

The 
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The  vaft  diftance  between  fo  glorious  a 
principle,  and  that  of  little  individual 
revenge,  is  too  glaring  to  be  infifted  upon. 
How  low  the  combatants  in  one  light 
fink  !  How  grand  !  How  fuperior  do  they 
rife  in  the  other  !  Honour !  Thou  furely 
art  mifiaken  by  many  of  thy  modern 
votaries  ! 

The  Greeks,  as  they  fleered  clear  of 
capricioufnefs  in  the  adjuflment  of  perfo- 
nal  concerns,  were  equally  averfe  from 
conceiving  the  practice  of  duelling  eflen- 
tial  to  other  matters  of  fociety,  which, 
fince  their  time,  have  been  mod:  prepof- 
teroufly  fubmitted  to  fuch  decifion. 
Oh  that  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae 
and  Marathon  could  have  ariien  at  the 
time,  to  have  feen  duelling  made  the  ar- 
biter of  kingdoms,  the  expounder  of  the 
laws  of  nations!  What  madnefs!  And 
yet  the  fac~fc  is  not  to  be  controverted. 
H  2  Europe, 
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Europe,  in  her  annals,  can  furnifh  va- 
riety of  proof  of  fuch  appeal.  Even  a 
thoufand  years,  nearly,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  at  a  Diet  aflembled 
at  Ratifbon  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  of 
Germany,  the  difputed  point  of  inheri- 
tance defcending  in  a  direct  line,  was  re- 
ferred, by  the  learned,  to  a  decifion  by 
duel. 

However  feelingly,  and  however  ele- 
gantly, Homer  makes  Hector  fpeak, 
there  yet  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
though  fingle  combat  might  have  been 
liberally  conducted,  public  conteft,  with 
the  general  laws  of  war,  muft  have  been 
cruel  among  the  Greeks.  The  bafe  indig- 
nities heaped  upon  the  body  of  this  very 
Hector  by,  Achilles,  manifeft  it :  Hector, 
exultingly,  fays  he,  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is 
no  more  ! 


Then  his  fell  foul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred, 
(Unworthy  of  himfeif,  and  of  the  dead) 

The 
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The  nervous  ancles  bor'd,  his  feet  he  bound, 
With  thongs  inferted  thro*  the  double  wound  ; 
Thefe  fix'd  upright  behind  the  rolling  wain, 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain. 
Proud  on  his  car  the  infulting  victor  flood, 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms  diftilling  blood. 
He  fmites  the  fleeds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies ; 
The  fudden  clouds  of  circling  duft  arife. 
Now  loft  is  all  that  formidable  air, 
The  face  divine,  and  long  defcending  hair  ; 
Purple  the  ground,  and  ftreak  the  fable  fand, 
Deform 'd,  diflionour'd,  in  his  native  land  ! 
Giv'n  to  the  rage  of  an  infulting  throng, 
And  in  his  parents'  fight  now  dragg'd  along ! 

ILIAD,  b.  xxii.  v.  494. 


This  fame  god-like  man,  Achilles,  we 
again,  in  another  inflance,  fee  immolating 
a  number  of  unhappy  prifoners  to  the 
manes  of  his  friend,  Patroclus  : 

All  hail  Patroclus !  Let  thy  vengeful  ghoft 
Hear  and  exult  on  Pluto's  dreary  coaft. 

»  Behold  Achilles'  promife  fully  paid, 

Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer'd  to  thy  flude. 

ILIAD,  b.  xxiii.  v.  220. 

Death,    indeed,   or   flavery,  was  the    lot 
of  captives  of  whatever  rank  or  charac- 
ter.   The  fovereign.  and  the  fubjedt  fell 
H3  im- 
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undifHnguimed  by  the  conqueror's  fen- 
tence;  even  childen  were  murdered  at 
the  breaft,  and  their  little  limbs  fcattered 
to  feed  the  beafts  of  the  defert,  and  the 
fowls  of  Heaven, 

But  even  this  was  merciful  when  com* 
pared  with  the  helplefs  fate  of  women. 
How  dreadful  the  judgement  pronounced 
on  them  !  The  moment  they  fell  into  the 
victor's  hands,  they  were  allotted,  though 
of  the  higheft  distinction,  to  the  vileil 
menial  offices,  or  were  dragged  to  the 
loathed  embraces,  the  deferrable  arms,  of 
fome  blood-diftained  ruffian.  How  did 
the  wretched  Andromache  fufFer  at  the 
fack  of  Troy  I  Andromache,  the  relict  of 
the  gallant  Hector!  Virgil,  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  her  fufFerings,  fympathizes 
as  he  goes  along,  and  his  heart  bleeds  at 
every  period  that  he  turns.  Savage  bru- 
tality !  More  exceffive  than  is  to  be  found 

in 
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In  the  wildeft  ftate  of  unqualified  barba- 
rifm  ! 

The  cuftoms,  we  muft  allow,  at  leaft 
the  instances  we  quote,  were  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  antecedent  to  Socrates, 
the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among 
the  Greeks ;  and,  therefore,  they  muft 
be  confidered  as  tolerated  only  in  the  early 
ftages  of  their  government.  Succeeding 
ages  introduced  different  manners  ;  never, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  very  refined,  but 
fuch,  at  leaft,  as  ultimately  abolimed  the 
difhonouring  of  women,  and  the  dif- 
figuring  the  body  of  an  enemy.  They 
even  permitted  their  enemies,  in  later 
times,  to  bury  their  dead;  a  ceremony 
they  themfelves  held  in  the  rnoft  facred 
light. 


Some  fpace,  faid  he,  permit  the  war  to  breathe, 
While  we  to  flames  our  flaughter'd  friends  bequeath* 
From  the  red  field  their  fcatter'd  bodies  bear, 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  fun'ral  ftru&ure  rear  ; 

H  4  So 
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So,  decent  urns  their  fnowy  bones  may  keep, 
And  pious  children  o'er  their  afhes  weep. 

ILIAD,  b.  Hi.  v.  390, 


So  fuperflitioufly  did  they  adhere  to  this 
laft  attention,  to  thofe  whofe  lives  were 
loft  in  righting  for  their  country,  that  the 
ten  Admirals  of  the  Athenians,  who 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Arginufas 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  put  to 
death  for  not  gathering  the  bodies  that 
floated  on  the  waves,  although  it  was  de- 
monflrated  they  were  prevented  by  a  tem^ 
peft,  which  endangered  the  whole  fleet. 

I  fhall  now  take  my  leave  of  the 
Greeks.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  Tully, 
46  That  moit  of  the  arts  and  inventions 
'*  which  are  neceflary  to  the  management 
"  of  human  life,  owed  their  original  to 
"  the  Athenians."  Tully,  however,  we 
have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  miftaken, 
India,  China,  and  ^Egypt,  were  unqusf- 
tionably  in  an  earlier  ftate  of  knowledge 
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and  improvement  than  the  Greeks  ;  and 
other  nations,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  may 
have  preceded  In  ia,  China,  and  Egypt. 
The  art  of  writing  we  have  already  con- 
(idered;  and  we  have  ventured  an  opinion, 
that  Greece  fhould  not  in  equity  run  away 
with  the  excluiive  glory  of  that  fublime 
invention  ;  but  let  the  introduction  of  it 
be  afcribed  to  Cadmus  :  he  was  a  likely 
perfon  to  give  it  entrance  among  the  na- 
tives of  that  peninfula. 


The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rife, 
Of  painting  words,   and  fpeaking  to  the  eyes  j 
He  firft  in  wond'rous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  ftopp'd  the  flying  found : 
The  various  figures  by  his  pencil  wrought, 
Gave  colour,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 


To  conclude:* the  inconfiderable  territory 
of  which  we  have  been  treating,  was  cer- 
tainly the  nurfery  of  great  and  eminent 
ftatefmen  ;  of  accomplished  generals,  and 
deep  and  fubtle  philofophers ;  the  un- 
rivalled patronefs,  if  not  the  parent,  of 

various 
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various  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  farther 
than  this,  candour  forbids  us  to  go.  That 
ihe  was  the  fource  of  knowledge  cannot 
be  admitted.  Her  claim  to  perfection  in 
what  flie  undertook  is  tndifputable;  and 
with  this  we  will  let  her  reft  :  for  to  fay 
that  fhe  has  not  been  equalled,  would  be 
erroneous.  Experience,  in  a  fucceffion 
of  years,  diffufed  fuch  light  over  the  an- 
cient, as  it  fince  hath  over  the  modern 
world,  that  with  a  diftinguifhed,  though 
not  with  a  pre-eminent,  rank  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  fhe  and  her 
admirers  may  certainly  be  fatisfled. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XCVJ. 


VY  E  now  come  to  the  review  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  from  a  contemptible  {late  of 
poverty,  and  total  negled  of  every  thing 
elegant  and  honourable  in  nature,  in  a 
very  inconfjderable  period  of  time,  fprang 
to  be  the  uncontrolable  rulers  of  the 
world.  The  Romans  you  will  in  courfc 
fuppofe  1  mean,  for  none  but  the  Romans 
ever  exhibited  fo  extraordinary  an  in- 
fiance  of  exaltation, 

Whether  ^Eneas  was  the  founder  of 
Rome,  or  whether  Romulus,  her  firft 
king,  was  the  original  promoter  of  a  re- 
gular form  of  fociety  among  the  lawlefs 
banditti  of  which  he  was  the  head,  is 
very  immaterial.  The  origin  of  Rome, 

like 
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like  that  of  moft  other  nations,  is  only 
to  be  gueffed  at ;  and  it  is  impoffible  it 
fhould  be  otherwife,  as  in  the  fmgle 
computation  of  time,  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  they  had  no  other  mode  of  af- 
certaining  the  termination  of  an  annual 
period,  than  the  high  prieft's  driving  a 
nail  into  a  wall. 

A  great  degree  of  reputation,  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  however  merited,  increafes 
rather  than  diminifhes  with  age.  Men 
voluntarily  throw  their  portion  of  ap- 
plaufe  into  the  general  fcale  without  ex- 
. animation  ;  they  read  and  they  are  told 
of  mighty  nations  that  have  achieved 
wonders ;  they  venerate  the  dead  ;  great 
names  they  repeat  with  admiration  too. 
The  diftorted  features  of  the  characters  of 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  them,  they 
allow  quietly  to  repofe  in  their  grave.  Ii 
a  word,  few  take  time  to  reflect  on  tl 
foundation  on  which  praife  is  ere&ed, 
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are  fo  impartially  difcriminate,  as  to  de- 
cide juftly  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  paft  and  the  prefent. 

I  know  full  well  the  adventurous  talk 
•which  I  am  now  about  to  undertake,  and 
the  violent  prejudices  which  I  mail  have 
to  encounter  ;  but  the  dangers  are  not  to 
be  avoided.  My  journey  lies  through 
them  all,  and  on  I  muft  go,  whatever  it 
may  cofl  me.  We  will  not  trouble  our- 
felves  with  inquiries  into  the  firft  parts  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Romans  ;  it  is  uneflen- 
tial  to  our  defign.  Romulus  might  have 
been  the  fon  of  a  god,  and  his  nurfe 
might  have  been  a  me  wolf.  Numa 
might  have  had  his  nymph  Egeria,  and  a 
buckler,  like  that  of  Achilles,  immedi- 
ately from  heaven.  Prodigies,  in  fhort, 
may  have  been  feen  in  the  air.  Stones 
may  have  been  cut  with  razors ;  and  Vef- 
tals  may  have  dragged  mips  on  more  with 
their  teeth.  All  thefe  are  not  without 

the 
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the  moft  pofitive  fanction  of  hiftorical  au- 
thority, and  therefore  to  difbelieve  them 
would  be  uncharitable. 

The  Roman  ftory,  however,  coolly  and 
difpaffionately  coniidered,  is  not,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  the  greateft  portion  of  our 
refpeft,  though  it  may  be  to  that  of 
our  admiration.  It  exhibits  a  Striking 
picture,  but  much  more  dazzling  than 
beautiful.  In  all  her  domeftic  regulations, 
fhe  was  continually  expofed  to  convul- 
flons  and  diftraclion  ;  and  in  thofe,  in 
which  fhe  flood  relatively  to  other  na- 
tions, her  conduct  was  a  mixture  of  pride, 
perfidy,  and  rapacioufnefs.  Never  were 
there  more  notorious  violaters  of  good 
faith,  nor  more  infatiable  plunderers. 
Morality  never  ftepped  in  with  its  benign 
influence  to  curb  their  licentious  third  of 
dominion.  The  creed  of  their  moft  vir- 
tuous patriots  was,  that  univerfal  fove- 

reignty 
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reign ty  was  pre-ordained  to  the  Roman 
State. 

The  infatuation  of  the  Greeks  with  re- 
gard to  their  own  importance,  has  already 
attracted  our  attention  ;  but  vain  as  the 
Greeks  were,  they  yet  were  lefs  prefum- 
ing  than  the  Romans ;  and  afluredly  their 
pretenfions  were  more  admiffible.  In  archi- 
tecture, fculpture,  painting,  and  mufic, 
they  undoubtedly  were  eminent.  The 
Romans,  however,  had  nothing  of  this  na- 
ture to  boaft.  During  the  exigence  of  their 
Republic,  a  fpace  of  almofl  eight  hundred 
years,  no  proficiency  was  made  in  the  arts 
and  fcierices.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  excepting  Vitruvius,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  only  celebrated 
artifls  were  Afiatics  or  European  Greeks. 
The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  the  pupils  of 
the  Greeks,  not  only  in  the  polite  arts, 
but  in  mathematics  and  philoibphy  :  they 

indeed 
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indeed  ruled  the  land,  but  the  Greeks 
"  preferved  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over  the 
"  minds  of  their  matters." 

When  we  reflect  on  the  affectionate 
and  (ready  predilection  which  every  Ro- 
man had  for  his  country,  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  character  ;  neither  can  we  rea- 
fonably  refrain  from  applauding  that  wife 
ufage  of  the  Roman  government,  which, 
by  a  religious  anniverfary,  kept  alive  the 
idea,  coeval  with  its  conflitution,  "  that 
"  its  empire  was  deftined  to  evetiafting 
"  duration,  and  pre-ordained  to  be  ex- 
"  tended  over  the  whole  globe  ;"  thefe 
are  laudable  prejudices  ;  they  give  fpirit 
and  energy  to  a  people ;  they  are  conge- 
nial to  the  foul  of  man.  "  We  are  born 
"  upon  this  land,"  fard  a  Canadian  chief, 
who  was  folicited  to  cede  his  patrimony 
by  a  nation  of  Chriftians,  "  Our  fathers 
*'  were  buried  here  ;  can  we  fay  to  our 

"  fathers' 
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'.*      ;T— -."    '•• 

"  fathers'   bones,  rife  up  and  come  with 
"  us  to  a  foreign  land." 

But  the  Roman,  in  proportion  as  he 
Joved  his  native  foil,  was  wanton  in  his 
deteftation  of  all  others  who  had  a  fimi- 
iar  affection  to  theirs.  Hence  the  barba- 
rous method  of  infulting  the  calamities  of 
the  unfortunate  in  their  triumphs.  Even 
among  themfelves,  as  if  oppofition  alone 
was  the  prime  fource  of  fanguinary  deeds, 
they  delighted  in  blood,  and  mewed  them- 
felves unamiable  and  ferocious. 

No  friend,  no  fellow  citizen  I  know, 

Whom  Casfar's  trumpet  once  proclaims  a  foe  ; 

Bid  me  to  {hike  my  deareft  brother  dead,  ~} 

To  bring  my  aged  father's  hoary  head, 

Or  ftab  the  pregnant  partner  of  my  bed  :  3 

Tho'  nature  plead,  and  flop  my  trembling  hand,  - 

I  fwear  to  execute  thy  dread  command. 

ROWE'S  LUCAN,  lib.  i. 

So  fpoke  a  partizan  of  the  conqueror  of 
Pharfalia. 

VOL.  III.  I  FRAG. 
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FRAGMENT    XCVIL 


IN  the  earlieft  dawn  of  life  thofe  ftrong 
imprefiions  are  given,  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  mark  the  tenor  of  our  future 
days :  as  we  expect  to  reap,  fo  then  fhould 
we  fow.  The  mind,  "as  an  un  weeded 
"  garden,  runs  to  waile,"  unlefs  care- 
fully watched,  and  ikilfully  pruned  of  its 
luxuriant  imperfections.  Senfible  of  this, 
the  Romans  adopted  a  mode  of  education 
never  too  much  to  be  admired ;  it  was 
calculated  to  form  illuftrious  characters; 
it  was  meant,  and  it  fucceeded,  to  give 
philofophers,  orators,  generals,  and  ftatef- 
men  to  the  world.  "  Can  there,"  fays 
Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  Cato,  "  be  a 
"  more  important,  or  more  honourable 
"  occupation,  than  to  Lnftruct  the  riling 

"  gene- 
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«*  generation  in  every  duty  to  which  they 
**  may  hereafter  be  called  ?" 

The  firit  part  of  the  Roman  education 
was  domeflic :  fathers,  mothers,  and  pre- 
ceptors, watched  over  the  childifh  and 
boyifti  days.  The  fcholaftic  and  ele- 
mentary cultivation  of  youth,  was  next 
intruded  to  philofophers  and  men  of 
fcience,  while  the  laft  and  moft  fterling 
polim  for  the  entrance  to  manhood,  came 
from  the  hands  of  fome  character  of  emi- 
nence in  the  State.  "  Under  the  patro- 
"  nage  of  fome  illuftrious  perfon,  the 
"  young  men  put  themfelves ;  they 
"  waited  upon  him  in  his  houfe;  accom- 
"  panied  him  wherever  he  went;  and 
"  equally  improved  by  his  inftructions 
"  and  example."  This  was  furely  a 
happy  mode  of  difcipline  ;  it  partook  of 
every  poffible  advantage,  both  fpeculative 
and  practical;  it  trained  a  child  from  his 
infant  ftate  to  the  moment  of  putting  on 
I  a  the 
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the  gown,  and  his  becoming  an  actor  for 
himfelf,  with  the  proper  inftances  of 
virtue  and  dignity  before  him  ;  it,  more- 
over, infpired  him  with  courage  to  exert 
himfelf;  for  what  incentive  fo  flrong  as 
the  example  which  courts  and  warrants 
emulation  ? 

For  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  the 
Romans  were  averfe  from  ftudying  the 
Greek  or  any  other  foreign  language  ; 
they  confined  themfelves  entirely  to  the 
Latin ;  but  not  to  that  with  any  avidity 
or  intenfenefs,  faving  a  few  contemplative 
men.  Their  thoughts  were  given  to  things, 
and  not  to  words  ;  they  were  moderate  in 
their  literary  appetite,  not  chufing  to  par- 
take of  more  than  they  could  digeft.  At 
length,  indeed,  they  gave  into  a  tafle 
for  the  Greek  writers,  and  followed  up 
the  purfuit  with  perfeverance.  Even  the 
rigid  Cato,  after  feveral  weighty  ftruggles 
againfl-  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 

Ian- 
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language  and  philofophy  into  Rome, 
took  to  the  ftudy  of  it  himfelf,  in  a  very 
advanced  age. 

From  an  education  fo  carefully  attended 
to ;  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  laws,  fo 
very  mort,  that  the  repetition  of  them 
was  the  daily  exercife  of  children  ;  and 
.from  the  interefted  concern  which  every 
one  takes  in  a  popular  government,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  mould 
in  all  graduatory  fteps  to  confequence  in 
ancient  Rome,  have  manifefled  powerful 
inftances  of  ability  and  judgement ;  and 
at  length  when  they  arofe  to  places  in  the 
fenate,  that  that  aflembly  mould  prefent 
the  moil  auguft  and  awful  fpe&acle  in 
the  world.  A  council  which  prended, 
as  Cicero  fays,  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  whofe  members  had  Kings,  cities, 
and  nations,  under  their  particular  patro- 
nage. 

I  3  Time 
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Time  was  when  rev 'rend  years  obfervance  found, 
And  filver  hairs  with  honour's  meed  were  crown'd  : 
In  thofe  goods  days  the  venerable  old 
In  Rome's  fage  fynod  flood  alone  enroll'd  ; 
Experienc'd  Eld  flie  gave  her  laws  to  frame, 
And  from  her  feniors  rofe  the  fenate's  name. 

OVID. 


The  various  offices  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment from  the  di&atorfhip  in  the 
Patrician  line,  to  the  tribunitian  in  the 
Plebeian,  are  all  fo  perfe&ly  well  known 
to  modern  times,  that  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  take  notice  of  them  here  ;  but  it 
is  not  fo  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  in  all 
republics,  and  in  all  popular  govern- 
ments, there  is  an  occafional,  if  not  a 
permanent  arbitrary  authority  veiled  in 
the  executive  branches  of  them ;  an  au- 
thority almoft  as  defpotic  as  in  unlimited, 
and  infinitely  more  fo  than  in  limited 
monarchies.  Thus  a  conful  at  Rome, 
when  he  had  "  admrniftered  the  military 
"  oath,  and  had  proclaimed  his  levies, 
"  became  from  that  moment  mailer  of 

"  the 
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;t  the  public  treafury,   and  of   the   lives 
"  of  thofe  who  were  under  his  command. 
"  The  axe   and  the  rod  was  no  longer  a 
"  mere  badge  of  magiftracy,  or  an  empty 
44  pageant  in  the  hands  of  the  lictor.  They 
44  were,   at   the  command  of  the  father, 
"  ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  chil- 
"  dren  ;  and  fell,  without  appeal,  on  the 
"  mutinous  and  difobedient  of  every  con- 
"  dition." 

Nor  in  cafe  of  the  abufe  of  fuch  au- 
thority, were  there  thole   means    of  ob- 
taining redrefs,  which  one  would  fuppofe 
to  be  infeparable  from  a  flate  of  fyftema- 
tic  freedom.     Many    inftances  are  to   be 
produced  of  the  tyranny  and    rapacity  of 
thofe  fupreme   magiftrates,  from  the  day 
of  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings,   to  the  day 
of  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Republic.     The 
provinces   of   the    empire    groaned  under 
their  yoke  and  under  the  yoke  of  their  pro- 
1  4  Coniuls; 
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Confuls ;   their  tranfgreffions   cried  aloud 
to  heaven. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  in  the  wane  of  the 
Republic,  the  elder  Cato,  in  his  cenfor- 
fhip,  accufed  Lucius  Quintius  of  the 
following  crime,  a  crime  which,  to  the 
eternal  difgrace  of  the  fenate,  was  not 
exemplarily  punifhed.  In  his  province  of 
Gaul,  Quintius  had  taken  with  him  a 
boy  of  a  good  family  of  Carthage,  of 
whom  he  was  fond.  This  pathic,  (for 
after  the  example  of  ancient  philofophers, 
as  Cicero  makes  Cotta  obferve  in  his  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  the  Romans  delighted 
in  boys)  it  feems,  was  deprived  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  being  prefent  at  a  gladiatorian 
fhew  at  Rome  by  the  Conful,  whom  he 
often  upbraided  with  fo  unlover-like  a  con- 
duit. Sitting  at  table  one  day,  and  heated 
with  wine,  intelligence  was  brought  to 
the  Conful,  that  a  principal  Boian  and  his 
family  were  come  over  to  the  Romans  ; 

he 
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he  invited  the  Boian  to  a  conference.  The 
chief  unfufpecYmg,  and  full  of  fecurity, 
appeared  before  the  Conful  and  converfed 
with  him  a  confiderable  time.  At  length 
Quintius  whifpering  his  minion,  alked 
him  if  he  would  be  fatisfied  for  his  for- 
mer lofs  by  feeing  the  Gaul  immediately 
expire  ?  The  boy  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  whereupon  the  Conful  of  Rome, 
the  firft  magiftrate  in  the  world,  feized  a 
fword  which  hung  over  his  head,  {truck 
the  poor  Boian  in  the  face,  as  he  was  re- 
fpe£lfully  delivering  his  fentiments  ;  and 
as  he  fled  out  of  the  room,  imploring  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  people,  {tabbed  him 
to  the  heart. 

. 

Both  high  and  low  among  the  Romans 
were  addicted  to  cruelty.  From  their 
very  infancy  they  were  accuftomed  to  the 
light  of  wretches  weltering  in  their  blood. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  practice  more  bane- 
ful than  all  the  fore-mentioned  culture  of 

educa- 
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education  could  be  beneficial.  In  th« 
gymnaflics  and  public  games,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  fomething 
manly,  active,  and  at  the  fame  time  iu- 
ofFenfive,  was  meant.  But  in  the  gladia- 
torian  conflicts,  thofe  horrible  contentions, 
where  unhappy  beings  were  forced  to  de- 
flroy  each  other  ;  or  where  man  and  beaft 
were  unfairly  matched,  what  could  fuch 
fights  effect  but  the  fleeling  of  the  heart, 
and  the  rendering  it  infeniible  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity  ?  And  yet  in  fpec- 
tacles  like  thefe  the  Romans  principally 
delighted.  They  folicited  murder  for 
paflime, 


He  who,  unmov'd,  can  hear  the  dying  cry 
Of  bcails,  may  fee  unmov'd  a  brother  die. 


and  they  fuffered  for  it  in  the  end.  How 
bloody  the  annals  of  Rome,  as  the  Re- 
publican fun  declined !  How  numerous  her 
fkughtered  fons  !  How  dreadful  the  pro- 

fcriptions ! 
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fcriptions  !  Oh  it  was  a  period  big  with 
enormity  and  with  the  fouleft  deeds  ! 
Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  (he  ab- 
ftained  from  the  combats  of  gladiators  as 
the  Greeks  did.  "  Throw  down,"  cried 
an  old  Athenian  philofopher,  (on  a  pro- 
pofal  for  their  toleration)  **  fir  ft  throw 
"  down  the  altar  creeled  by  our  anceftors 
"  above  a  thoufand  years  ago  to  Mercy, 
"  and  then  introduce  thofe  fpedlacles  if 
**  you  pleafe." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGiMENT    XCVIII. 


there  were  other  confiderations,- 
and  thofe  of  a  very  weighty  nature, 
which,  in  the  midft  of  bloodfhed,  lulled 
the  fouls  of  the  Romans  in  tranquillity. 
They  were  certainly  a  people  indifferent 
about  eternity. 

Dark  and  uncertain  is  man's  fatal  doom  ; 
If  years,  or  only  moments,  are  to  come, 
All  is  but  dying  : 

Sooner  or  late,  all  mortals  know  the  grave  ; 
But  to  chufe  death,  diftinguifhes  the  brave. 
'Tis  but  to  do,  what  is  too  fure  decreed, 
And  where  our  fate  would  drag  us  on,  to  lead. 

ROWE'S  LUCAN,  lib.  iv. 

Thus  they  contented  themfelves.  Their 
fuperftition  and  habits  of  reafoning  led. 
them  to  eftablim  the  data,  that  on  the 
diflblution  of  thofe  ties  of  fentiment  and 

affection 
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affection  which  attach  the  mind  to  this 
world ;  or  on  the  irreparable  inroad  of 
mifery  and  misfortune,  either  of  which 
prove  exigence  to  be  a  burden  ;  death 
alone  was  the  alternative,  the  refring 
place  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  this, 
they  admired  the  man,  who  fpurning  at 
momentary  pain,  freed  himfelf  with  dig- 
nity from  the  (hackles  of  adverfity  and 
diflrefs. 

Not  that  they  were  univerfally  of  this 
way  of  thinking  ;  many  held  it  unwar- 
rantable ;  efpecially  thofe  who  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
"flato.  The  practice  of  fuicide  was  un- 
doubtedly prevalent ;  but  Virgil  exprefsly 
fays, 


The  next  in  place,  and  punifhment,  are  they, 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  lives  away. 
Fools,  who  repining  at  th°ir  wretched  ilate, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  fuborn'd  their  fate. 
With  late  repentance,  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forfook,  and  wifh  to  live. 

Tkeic 
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Their  pains  and  poverty  defire  to  bear, 

To  view  the  light  of  heav'n,  and  breathe  the  vital  air; 

But  fate  forbids,  the  Stygian  floods  oppofe, 

And  with  nine  circling  ftreams  the  captive  fouls  inclofe. 

DRYDEN,  JEs.  b.  vi.  v.  585. 


Virgil  gives  this  as  the  Sybil's  explanation 
to  ./Eneas,  on  his  defcent  into  hell,  of 
the  punifhment  of  a  filicide  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  ancients  were  very  much  di- 
vided on  the  fubject  of  fuicide.  Many 
fupDorted  and  pra£lifed  it,  whofe  wifdom 
and  virtues  we  are  taught  to  admire ; 
others  condemned  it  as  cowardly,  and 
difpleafmg  to  the  gods. 

As  we  have  faid,  however,  a  certain 
contempt  of  life  made  the  Romans  fupe- 
liour  to  the  fear  of  death.  Thus,  we  find, 
they  frequently  devoted  themielves  for  the 
good  of  their  country ;  the  inftances  are 
frequent.  The  General  rufhed  among 
the  enemy,  and  by  facrificing  his  life, 

infured 
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infured  as  much  as  in  him  lay  the  vic- 
tory to  his  troops  ;  hut  I  will  not  deprive 
them  of  the  credit  of  heriofm  and  mag- 
nanimity in  fuch  proofs  of  national  at- 
tachment. The  leaders  who  devoted 
themfelves,  were  defervedly  entitled  to 
veneration.  The  cuflom,  indeed,  feems 
inconfiflent  with  the  common  propeniities 
of  mankind ;  but  as  Bolingbroke  fays,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Athenian  and  Ro- 
man governments,  when  the  credit  of 
oracles,  and  all  kind  of  fuperflitions  pre- 
vailed ;  when  heaven  was  pioufly  thought 
to  delight  in  blood,  they  who  fet  fuch 
examples  as  thefe,  acted  an  heroical  and  a 
rational  part.  But,  continues  the  fame 
writer,  if  a  General  fhould  act  the  fame 
part  now,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  vic- 
tory, get  killed  as  faft  as  he  could,  he 
might  pafs  for  an  hero  ;  but  I  am  fure  he 
muft  pafs  for  a  madman. 

Adif- 
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A  difbelief  of  an  eternity,  or  a  convic* 
tion  that  fuicide  was  allowable,  muft,  in 
many  cafes,  no  doubt,  have  had  con- 
fiderable  weight  with  the  Romans  in  this 
a£t  of  devoting  themfelves.  Indifcrimi- 
nately,  therefore,  the  patriotic  martyrs 
are  not  alike  entitled  to  admiration  ;  but 
I  know  not  if  in  all  their  ftory,  they 
have  an  inftance,  courageous  as  they 
were,  of  fuch  genuine  and  noble  gal- 
lantry as  was  manifefted  in  the  conduct 
of  a  Swifs  officer,  who,  under  the  fe- 
vere  reftraints  of  Chriftianity,  and  im» 
prefled  with  the  belief  of  an  hereafter, 
glorioufly  facrificed  himfelf  for  the 
fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  country  : 
they  have  none,  I  am  certain,  that 
furpafs  it.  Arnold  de  Winkelried,  at 
the  battle  of  Sempach,  feeing  his  fel- 
low countrymen  could  not  break  through 
the  Auftrians,  becaufe,  being  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  they  had  difmounted,  and 
forming  a  clofe  battalion,  prefented  a 

front 
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front  covered  with  iron,  formed  the  ge- 
nerous defign  of  devoting  hirafelf.  "  My 
"  friends,"  faid  he  to  the  Swifs,  who  be- 
gan to  be  difpirited,  "  I  am  going,  this 
*'  day,  to  give  up  my  life  to  procure  you 
"  the  vidory  :  I  only  recommend  to  you 
"  my  family;  follow  me,  and  aft  in  con- 
**  fequence  of  what  you  fee  me  do."  At 
thefe  words,  he  ranged  them  in  the  form . 
of  a  triangle,  and  forming  himfelf  the 
point,  marched  to  the  center  of  the 
enemy.  The  fhock  broke  the  Auftrians. 
The  Swifs  wedged  themfelves  in,  and 
finally  difcomfited  them  ;  but  their  hero 
fell.  The  firft  onfet  deprived  him  of 
the  exiftence  he  had  fo  noble  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Unquestionably  there  was  an  enthufiafm 
and  an  intrepid  military  fpirit  in  the  Ro- 
man character ;  they  felt  for  the  ho- 
nour and  the  glory  of  their  country. 

VOL.  III.  K  What 
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What   Sarpedon    fays  to   Glaucus,  each 

Roman    felt,    ora     at  leaft,     feemed   to 
feel: 


Could  all  our  care  elude  trie  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  lefs  the  fearful  than  the  brave  ; 
For  luftof  fame,  I  fhould  not  vainly  dare, 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  foul  to  war. 
But  fince,  alas !  ignoble  age  muft  come, 
Difeafe,  and  death's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  beftow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe  ; 
Brave  tho*  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
Of  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give. 

ILIAD,  b.  xii.  v.  387. 


But  courage  and  refolution  were  qualities 
never  denied  the  Romans  ;  their  intrepi- 
dity was  proverbial.  The  truth  is,  their 
hearts  were  too  much  hardened  ;  they 
affected  too  greatly  fe verity  of  man- 
ners. 

A  Roman  defpifed  the  man  who  could 
be  feduloufly  careful  of  the  prefervation 

of 
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of  his  perfon.  "  To  the  gods,*'  he  would 
fay,  "  that  charge  fhould  be  confided;"  but 
in  proportion  as  he  was  thus  regardlefs  of 
himfelf,  he  was  regardlefs  of  the  feelings 
and  fafety  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal  with. 
"  There  is  nothing  that  the  lord  may  not 
"  do  to  his  (lave,"  fays  Seneca,  the  father; 
"  no  torment  but  what  may  be  inflicted 
"  on  him  with  impunity.;  nothing  com-. 
"  mand  him  but  what  may  be  exacted  with 
"  the  utmoft  rigor  and  fe verity,  fo  that 
"  all  manner  of  cruelty  may  be  exercifed 
"  by  the  lords  upon  their  flaves."  Again, 
Caius,  the  lawyer,  "  It  is  allowed  by  all 
"  nations  to  the  lord*  to  have  power  of 
"  life  and  death  over  his  flave."  And  Cato 
the  cenfor,  that  great,  that  refpectable 
character,  the  divinity  almoft  of  the  Ro- 
mans !  he,  that  very  Cato,  held  it  unwifc 
to  maintain  flaves  in  their  old  age  or  in- 
firmities, however  ferviceable  they  might 
previoufly  have  been.  It  is  faid  he 
K  2  ufed 
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ufed  to  turn  them  naked  out  of  doors,  or 
let  them  ftarve  to  death  in  his  own 
family ! 


FRAGMENT 
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, 

FRAGMENT    XCIX. 

"  IF  the  debtor  beinfolvent  to  feveralcre- 
"  ditors,  let  his  body  be  cut  in  pieces  on 
"  the  third  market  day  ;  it  may  be  cut  into 
"  more  or  fewer  pieces  with  impunity;  or 
"  if  his  creditors  confent  to  it,  let  him  be 
"  fold  to  foreigners  beyond  the  Tiber.*' 
In  this  cruel  ftrain  ran  a  law  of  the  De- 
cemvirs ;  nor  was  it  to  be  otherwife  than 
literally  underftood.  How  inhuman !  But, 
as  we  have  already  faid,  the  Romans  too 
often  med  unneceflary  blood. 

If  among,  each  other,  fanguinary  prac- 
tices were  not  only  tolerated  but  pre- 
fcribed,  as  in  this  infrance  by  the  laws, 
what  can  we  fuppofe  their  conduct  to  have 
been  to  aliens,  and  to  thofe  in  oppofition 
to  them  ?  It  was  a  mixture  of  cruelty 
K  3  and 
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and  avarice,  the  two  moft  diabolical 
principles  that  ever  actuated  the  breaft  of 
man.  To  an  enemy  they  gave  quarter, 
only  to  enflave,  or,  perhaps,  to  murder : 


Confider  well  the  captive's  loft  eftate, 
Chains,  racks,  and  croffes  for  the  vanquifh'd  wait : 
My  limbs  are  each  allotted  to  its  place, 
And  my  pale  head  the  roftrum's  height  fhall  grace, 
ROWE'S  LIJCAN,  lib.  vii. 


An  enemy,  when  difarmed,  was  either 
killed,  given  away,  or  fold  to  the  beft 
bidder.  This  is  exemplified  by  Lucan, 
where  we  even  find  the  treatment  of 
Roman  by  Roman  to  be  guided  by  no 
milder  rule  : 


From  me  thy  forfeit  life,  he  faid,  receive, 
And,  though  unwilling,  by  my  bounty  live  : 
That  all,  by  thy  example  taught,  may  know 
How  Csefar's  mercy  treats  a  vanqu'rih'd  foe. 
Still  arm  againft  me,  keep  thy  hatred  ftill. 
And  if  thou  conquer'!!:,  ufe  thy  conqueft,  kill* 
Returns  of  love,  or  favour,  feek  I  none, 
Nor  give  thy  lite,  to  bargain  for  my  own. 

LUCAN,  lib.  it, 

Thus, 
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Thus,  as  an  elegant  moralift  obferves, 
the  game  of  human  life  went  upon  a 
high  ftake  among  the  Romans,  and  was 
played  with  a  proportional  zeal.  Our 
manners  are  fo  different,  continues  Fergu- 
fon,  and  the  fyftem  upon  which  we  re- 
gulate our  apprehenfion  in  many  things,  fo 
oppofite,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  could  make  us  en- 
dure the  pra&ice  of  ancient  nations. 

The  Romans,  we  may  fafely  fay,  were 
born  and  educated  warriors.  Every  citi- 
zen was  a  military  man  ;  he  entered  him- 
felf  in  the  army,  or  in  the  militia,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  and  continued  in 
it  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  when  he 
ceafed  to  be  confidered  as  effective,  if 
fuch  was  his  inclination.  From  this  fyf- 
tern  of  univerfal  military  difcipline,  the 
whole  empire  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
compofed  but  one  immenfe  body  of  fol- 
diers,  ready  to  be  detached  to  &ch  quar* 
K  4  ters 
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ters  of  the  globe  as  intereft  might  point 
out  to  them;  and  from  this  fyftem  moft 
certainly  arofe  that  excefs  of  power  and 
dominion  which  the  Romans,  at  various 
epochs  of  their  government,  enjoyed 
without  a  rival. 

What  carnage  and  defolation  were  the 
confequence  of  Roman  triumphs !  How 
many  thoufands,  how  many  millions, 
were  facrinced  at  ambition's  fhrine  !  It  is 
a  melancholy  fubjecT:  to  dwell  upon  ;  and 
yet  the  god-like  leaders  of  thofe  bands, 
as  they  were  called,  could  talk  of  cle- 
mency and  mercy.  Was  there  a  Sylla,  a 
Caefar,  a  Pompey,  or  an  Auguftus,  but 
would  afFecl:  commiferation  at  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  ?  And  yet  was  there 
one  of  them  who  did  not  help,  in  per- 
fon,  and  with  his  followers,  to  drench 
and  faturate  the  earth  with  blood  ?  Is  the 
murder  of  one  individual  an  atrocious 
crime,  and  the  murder  of  fifty  thoufand 

a  praife- 
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a  praife-worthy  a&ion  ?  Inhuman  fophif- 
try  !  The  wretch  who,  driven  by  hard  ne- 
ceffity  to-day,  and  who  robs  his  neigh- 
bour of  a  bare  fufficiency  to  fupply  his 
wants,  is  profecuted  and  punifhed  as  a 
monfter  teeming  with  iniquity  and  guilt, 
while  the  fplendid  and  exalted  bare-faced 
villain  tears  from  the  helplefs  the  means 
of  fubfiftence ;  plunders  and  ravages  na- 
tions and  countries  that  never  did  him 
harm  ;  fills  up  the  fcene  with  the  butch- 
ery of  the  gallant  fouls  who  dared  to 
withfrand  his  oppreffion ;  and  then  has 
his  poets  and  hiftorians  to  fing  and  record 
the  glory  and  tranfcendant  brilliancy  of 
his  career  !  Oh !  it  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture, and  juflly  does  old  Homer  fay, 

Curs'd  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right, 

Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light, 

Unfit  for  public  rule,  and  private  care, 

That  wretch,  that  monfter,  who  delights  in  war : 

Whofe  luft  is  murder,  and  vvhofe  horrid  joy, 

To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  deftroy  ! 

ILIAD,  b.  xix.  Y.  87. 

Ambition* 
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Ambition,  indeed,  under  the  difcipline 
of  reafon,  and  the  direction  of  juftice,  is 
a  noble  paffion ;  but  the  ambition  of  a 
warrior,  as  it  has  been  ftrongly  remarked, 
whofe  glory  is  meafured  only  by  the 
length  of  his  fword,  is  infernal;  and 
every  afpirer  after  univerfal  monarchy, 
from  Alexander  down,  to  Louis  XIV.  is 
only  a  glorious  murderer,  an  eminent  rob- 
ber, and  a  peftilence  in  the  human  fhape. 
Good  heaven,  what  fcenes  were  prefented 
during  the  civil  wars  at  Rome  !  One's 
blood  runs  cold  at  the  bare  remembrance. 
I  faw,  recites  the  poet, 

I  faw  where  haplefs  Marius*  brother  flood, 
With  limbs  all  tore,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood  r 
A  thoufand  gaping  wounds  increas'd  his  pain, 
While  weary  life  a  paflage  fought  in  vain. 
That  mercy  flill  his  ruthlefs  foes  deny, 
And  whom  they  mean  to  kill,  forbid  to  die. 
This  from  the  wrift  the  fuppliant  hands  divide*, 
That  hews  the  arms  from  off  his  naked  fides : 
One  crops  his  breathing  noitrils,  one  his  ears, 
While  from  the  root  his  tongue  another  tears  ; 
Panting  awhile  upon  the  earth  it  lies, 
And  with  mute  motion  trembles  e'er  it  dies. 

Laft 
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Laft,  from  the  facred  caverns  where  they  lay, 
The  bleeding  orbs  of  fight  are  rent  away. 

Luc  AN,  lib.  II. 


What  a  bloody  fpectacle  !  And  yet  this 
was  no  lefs  than  the  facrifice  of  the  in- 
nocent brother  of  Caius  Marius,  by  the 
fan&iou  and  authority  of  Sylla  ! 

Notwithflanding,  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the 
particular  inflances  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  relative  to  debtors,  it  is  yet 
certain,  that  their  general  laws  were,  of 
all  others,  the  leaft  fanguinary.  Capital 
punilhments  were  rarely  admitted  ;  ba- 
mfhment  and  confifcation  of  goods  being 
the  ordinary  punifhment  of  the  greateft 
crimes.  I  fpeak  now  of  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic,  for  in  the  early 
ages,  death  was  as  frequently  and  as 
exception  ably  inflicted  as  among  other 
people.  The  Porcian  law,  indeed,  in  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of 

Rome, 
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Rome,  carried  the  principle  of  lenity  to  a 
pernicious  degree,  for  it  prohibited  the 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  people ;  this  was  af- 
furedly  wrong.  Capital  punifhments  are 
unfortunately  neceflary  in  a  well-regulated 
fociety  ;  they  muft  be  recurred ;  to  al- 
though fcarcely  any  thing,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  can  authorize  the  deftru&ion 
of  mankind  by  the  hand  of  man. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    C. 


JTROM  the  reflexions  which  naturally 
ariie  from  the  preceding  fragments,  as 
well  as  from  a  common  conlideration  of 
the  cafualties  of  life,  it  would  feem  that 
deflruftion  was  almoft  as  effential  as  ge- 
neration to  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe: 
were  it  not  fo,  the  world  might  be  over- 
flocked,  and  a  more  dreadful  feries  of 
contention  might  be  the  confequence. 
How  various  are  the  ways  of  quitting 
this  exiftence,  while  one,  only  one,  is 
given  us  for  admiffion  into  it.  As  the 
fruit  of  a  garden,  we  are  fated  to  be  the 
production  of  a  parent  flock,  and  as  that 
fruit,  we  are  liable  to  be  fcattered  by  the 
winds  at  pleafure ; — ftill,  however,  we 
fhoot  up.  The  inflincl  of  our  fpecies 

prevents 
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prevents  us  from  perifhing  entirely.     We 
do  fall,  and  in  abundance  ;  but  merely, 
it  would  appear,  as  if  by  death  it  were 
intended  we  mould  quicken  into  life. 

The  havock  of  mankind  in  every  di- 
vifion  of  the  globe  has  been  afloniming. 
Tradition  and  hiftory  are  fcarcely  filled 
with  narratives  of  any  other  nature  than 
thofe  of  wars,  and  human  defblation. 
From  the  murder  of  Abel,  to  the  moment 
at  which  I  am  writing,  and,  no  doubt, 
ad  libitum,  mercilefs  as  the  beafts  of  the 
forefts,  though  unimpelled  by  fimilar  ne- 
ceflities,  we  have  been  pioufly  cutting 
each  others  throats ;  and  weltering  in 
blood,  as  if  it  were  amufing  and  grateful 
to  our  natures.  This  fanguinary  pro- 
penfity  has,  perhaps,  decreased  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  ;  at  leaft  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  conjedure  fo,  for  it  is  faid  to  be 
pretty  accurately  afcertained,  that  not 

above 
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above  a  third  part  of  the  vail  rotundity 
we  tread  upon  is  cultivated  or  inhabited. 

Suppofing,  then,  the  calculation  of 
political  arithmeticians  to  be  juft,  that 
the  earth  contains  no  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  millions  of  inhabitants,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  fpace  and  the  means 
-which  there  are  for  the  fubfiftence  of  two 
thoufand  millions  more,  have  been  ufe- 
lefsly  created;  a  conclufion  this  not  a  little 
impious.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  regions  yet  unexplored,  may  make  up 
what  appears  to  us  a  decreafe  of  our 
fpecies.  Infinite  Wifdom  always  fuits  the 
means  to  the  ends ;  "  he  fills,  he  bounds, 
"  counecls,  and  equals  all." 

The  matter,  however,  is,  that  what 
we  call  the  world,  that  is,  the  known 
parts  of  it,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  two 
thirds  lefs  of  inhabitants  than  it  is  capa- 
ble of  fuftaining ;  and  that,  from  all  ac- 
counts. 
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counts,  it  was  even  in  the  days  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  eighteen  or  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  infinitely  more  populous 
than  it  is  now  :  the  moderns  have  cer- 
tainly played  their  parts  in  the  flaughter- 
ing  of  each  other;  that  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  ancients  can  never  be  admit- 
ted. Let  the  prefent  number,  then,  be 
as  they  may,  and  let  their  falling,  as 
autumnal  leaves,  be  lamentably  defcanted 
on,  there  yet,  as  I  have  faid  before,  is  a 
generative  inftindT:  which  introduces  into 
this  world  eighty  two  thoufand  beings, 
and  that  is  pretty  well,  every  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

But  to  quit  this  digreffion,  the  Greeks, 
it  has  been  already  noticed,  borrowec 
their  religious  ideas  from  the  Egyptians 
Phoenicians,  Thracians,  &c.  •  Th 
Romans,  again,  borrowed  from  th 
Greeks;  Polytheifm  was  peculiarly  adaptet 
to  the  Roman  character ;  the  cham 
i  pion 
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plons  and  advocates,  however,  of  ancient 
Rome,  deny  that  either  Rome  or  Greece 
admitted  of  a  plurality  of  gods  ;  they  de- 
.  clare   the    reproach    to    be   one    of   the 
greateft  errors  into   which   the  moderns 
have  fallen.     Thus,  Voltaire  fays,  "  Let 
"  any  man  mew  me,  in  one  word,  from 
;e  whence  it  may  reafonahly  be  inferred, 
"  that  they  had  more  than  one  Supreme 
"  God,  and  I  will  allow  the  cenfures  to 
"  bejuft:  but  if  no  fuch  fad,  no  fuch 
"  expreffion  can  be  found,  and  if,  on  the 
"contrary,    they   every    where    abound 
"  with  monuments  and    paflages  which 
"  bear   teftimony  to  one  Supreme   God, 
"  fuperior  to  all  the  other  gods,  we  are 
:<  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  judge-' 
"  merits   patted   on   the  ancients    are   as 
"  ram  as  thofe  we  frequently  pafs  upon 
"  our  contemporaries.'* 

'  Biit  with  deference  to  this  celebrated 
writer,  I  cannot  admit,  that  becaufe  they 
VOL.  III.  L  had 


I 
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had  one  fupreme,  they  yet  had  no  other 
gods.     His  own  words  are  repugnant  to 
his  pofition  ;  he  eonfefles  that  they  every 
where  abound  with  monuments  and  paf- 
fages  which  bear  teffcimony  td  a  god  fu- 
perior   to  all   other   gods  ;  and   has  any 
more  been  infixed  on  ?  No  man  ever  claf-- 
fed  the  divinities  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy in  an  equal  degree  of  rank  and  vene* 
ration.     Jupiter,  or  whatever  he  was  de- 
nominated, the  father  of  gods  and  men, 
in  every   fyflem,    held   the   pre-eminent 
fituation.     His  providence    was  omnipo- 
tent ;    his  fiat   bound    both   heaven   and 
hell ;  but  was  there  not  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  divinities,  or  attributes,  perhaps,, 
of  the  firft  divinity  which  received  adora- 
tions   feparate   and   difUncl  ?    Had   they 
Hot  all  their  refpective  altars,  their  pre- 
fcribed  forms  of   worlhip  ?  The  fact   is; 
beyond  contradiction  ;  a  plurality  of  gods 
was  unqueftionably  believed  by  Romans 
as  well  as  Grecians. 
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In  aflerting  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  ad- 
vance it  as  an  opinion,  that  the  wife  and 
the  thinking  part  of  the  ancients  gave 
into  the  mythological  abfurdities  of  which 
we  read.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
fages  of  thofe  days  had  the  mofl  awful 
ideas  of  the  all -bounteous  Ruler  of  the 
world. 


God,  who  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires : ' 

Through  heav'n  and  earth,  and  oceans  depth  he  throwi 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beafts,  and  fowls, 

With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  their  fouls : 

Hence  take  the  forms  his  prefcience  did  ordain, 

£nd  into  him  at  length  refolve  again. 

VIRGIL.    GEOXG.  lib.  vi.  DRYDEN. 


And  again  Horace  : 

That  Power  Supreme  whom  gods  and  men  obey, 
Who  time  commands,  and  rules  the  earth  and  fea  ; 
Who  claims  o'er  all  the  fifftand  higheft  place, 
Whom  none  is  like,  to  whdnv  none  iecond  is. 
Lib.'  i.  od.  12. 


Thefe  are  great  and  refpeftable  authori- 

ties ;  they  prefent  us  with  the  opinions 

L  2,  enter- 
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entertained  of  a  Supreme  Divinity  by  thofe 
two  great  poets,  and,  as  it  is  probable,  by 
the  enlightened  of  every  age  ;  but  they 
do  not  entirely  fet  afide  the  belief  of  a 
plurality  of  gods.  On  the  contrary, 
Horace  feems  to  admit  of  inferior  deities, 
only  that  he  fubje&s  them  to  command  ; 
but  Polybius  is  ftill  more  decided  on  the 
fubje6t.  "  The  greateft  advantage,"  fays 
this  writer,  "  which  the  Roman  govern- 
"  ment  feems  to  have  over  the  States,  is 
"  the  opinion  publicly  entertained  by 
"  them  about  the  gods ;  and  that  very 
"  thing  which  is  fo  generally  decried  by 
"  other  mortals,  fuftained  the  republic  of 
"  Rome,  I  mean  fuperftition :  for  this 
"  was  carried  by  them  to  fuch  a  height, 
"  and  introduced  fo  effe&ually  into  the 
<c  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
"  public  affairs  of  the  city,  that  one 
M  cannot  help  being  furprifed  at  it.  But 
u  I  take  it  all  to  have  been  contrived 
66  for  the  fake  of  the  populace.  For  if  a 

"  fociety 
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"  fociety  could  be  formed  of  wife  men 
"  only,  fuch  a  fcheme  would  not  be  ne- 
"  ceflary  ;  but  fince  the  multitude  is  al- 
"  ways  giddy  and  agitated  by  illicit  de- 
"  fires,  wild  refentments,  and  violent  paf- 
"  fions,  there  was  no  way  left  of  reflrain- 
"  ing  them  but  by  the  help  of  fuch  fe- 
•**  cret  terrors  and  tragical  fictions :  it 
"  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  pru- 
"  dence  and  forefight,  that  the  ancients 
*'  took  care  to  infill  into  them  notions  of 
"  the  gods  and  infernal  punimments." 

After  thefe,  I  think,  any  farther  au- 
thorities to  prove  the  exiftence  of  Poly- 
theifm  among  the  ancients  would  be  fu- 
perfluous.  But  a  plurality  of  gods  is  not 
all  that  mould  be  carried  to  their  ac- 
count ;  their  whole  fyftem  of  mythology 
was,  in  the  general  acceptation, — and  this 
cannot  be  denied,  —  mamefully  immoral 
and  indecent.  No  debaucheries,  no  crimes, 
of  which  their  deities  were  not  guilty. 
L  3  How 
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How  like  a  reprobate  is  Jupiter  depidecj 
by  the  poejts ;  into  how  many  ihapes  did 
he  transform  himfelf  to  introduce  forrow 
upon  earth,  and  gratify  his  own  libidi- 
nous defires  !  The  achievements  of  Jupi- 
ter, indeed,  and  of  his  convenient  fquire, 
the  wily  ancl  defignjng  Mercury,  would 
difgrace  even  the  character  of  the  moft 
profligate  of  mortals. 

But  though  fome  of  the  divinities  oi 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  difgufting, 
others  were  charming  and  captivating. 
Of  thefe,  in  the  firft  eftimation,  flood 
the  graces,  lovely  difpenfers  of  every 
thing  fmiling  and  agreeable  in  nature  ; 
they  are  defcribed  as  giving  to  places, 
perfons,  works,  and  to  every  thing  in  its 
kind,  that  finifhing  charm  which  crowns 
all  its  other  perfections,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  flower  of  its  excellence.  N< 
goddefles  had  fo  many  adorers  ;  all  ranks, 
all  profeffions,  and  all  ages,  paid  thei 

homage 
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homage.  The  arts  and  fciences,  in  par- 
ticular, acknowledged  their  unrivalled 
power :  they  were  thought  to  confer 
grace,  gaiety.,  equality  of  temper,  libe- 
rality, eloquence,  and  wifdom;  but  their 
moft  noble  prerogative,  and  that  the 
mofl  truly  divine,  was  their  prefiding 
kindnefs  and  gratitude. 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    CI. 


read  of  an  Ethiopian  nation,  in 
former  days,  that  had  a  dog  for  its  King  : 
that  he  was  kept  in  'great  flate,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  numerous  body  of  offi- 
cers and  guards,  and  in  all  refpects 
royally  treated.  We  likewife  read  that 
the  Romans,  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
had  an  anniverfary  even  to  the  days  of 
the  Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan,  when 
it  was  the  cuftom  to  carry  a  goofe  in  pro- 
ceffion,  in  a  litter  richly  adorned,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  dog  fixt  to  a  gibbet. 

Now  which  of  thefc  were  the  moil  fu- 
perftitious,  the  barbarous  Ethiopian-,  or 
the  accomplimed  defcendants  of  Romu- 
lus, is  a  queftion  which  it  is  difficult  to 

decide  ; 
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decide ;  each  might  have  been  grateful 
for  benefits  received.  The  dog,  in  the 
firfh  inftance,  might,  by  barking  oppor- 
tunely, have  given  the  alarm,  and  thereby 
have  faved  a  capital ;  the  latter,  by  cack- 
ling, might  have  rendered  the  fame  fer- 
vice.  How  highly,  therefore,  are  cau- 
tion and  cool  difcrimination  neceflary  in 
the  judgement  to  be  formed  of  compara- 
tive merits  ! 

I  will  not  enter  into  an  unprofitable 
maze  of  mythological  difquifition  ;  it  is 
fufficierit  for  me  to  hint  that  the  Romans 
were  fuperfHtious .;  that  they  believed  in 
a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  that  the  Sybil- 
line  volumes  were  the  great  arcana  of 
their  religion.  Volumes,  indeed,  which 
were  not  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  profane 
and  vulgar,  but  which  were  infpecled 
folely  by  the  cleft,  (no  uncommon  po- 
licy, as  I  have  already  remarked)  and 

to 
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to  whofe  expoiition  every  thing  was  fub- 

*njtted. 

The  mifl  of  error,  however,  was  to- 
tally difperfed  from  before  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  they  even  placed  their  hopes  in  ail 
immortality  of  the  foul.  "  The  foul, 
**  during  her  confinement  within  this 
**  prifon  of  the  body,  is  doomed,  by  fate, 

V 

«*  to  undergo  a  fevere  penance  ;  for  her 
'"  feat  is  in  heaven,,  This  opinion,"  con- 
tinues Cicero,  "  I  am  induced  to  em* 
"  brace,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  beil 
*<  deductions  of  jreafon,  but  in  juft  de* 
"  ference  alfb  to  the  authority  of  the 
**  noblefl  and  moft  diflinguifhed  philofo- 
•"  phers.  Accordingly  Pythagoras  and 
"  his  followers  firmly  maintained  that 
66  the  human  foul  is  a  detached  part,  or 
"  emanation,  from  the  great  univerfal 
<;  foul  of  the  world." 
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Can  any  doubt  that  God  >cficles  in  man,  ~) 

That  fouls  from  heav'n  defcend,  and  when  ;the  chain  £ 
Of  life  is  broke,  return  to  heav'n  again  ?  J 

•  njan's  the  image  of  the  God. 

.  lib.  iv,,    CREECH, 


*'  Iti  a  word,"  .concludes  this  eloquent 
and  penetrating  oratpr,  "  when  I  conil- 
*'  der  the  faculties  with  which  the  hur 
"  man  mind  is  endued;  its  amazing  celer 
^  rity ;  its  wonderful  p^wer  of  recollect? 
^  ing  paft  events,  and  fagacity  in  di(cern- 
^'  ing  future ;  together  with  its  number* 
£<  lefs  difcoveries,  J  feel  a  confcious  con- 
*c  viction  that  this  aclive,  comprehenlive 
^'  principle  cannot  poffibly  be  of  mortal 
*'  nature.  There  is  a  ftrong  prefumptiou 
^  that  the  foul  poflefled  a  confiderablc 
"  portion  of  knowledge  before  it  entered 
<"  into  the  human  form,  and  that  what 
"  feems  to  be  received  from  inftru&ion, 
*'  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  remini- 
"  fcence,  or  recollection  of  its  former 
'6  ideas.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
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"  generated,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
"  liable  to  diflblution.  Should  it  be  fup- 
"  pofed  generated,  it  cannot  be  proved 
"  but  that  it  is  liable  to  corruption.'* 

What  exquifitely  clear  and  comprehen- 
five  deductions.  How  forcibly  does  this 
reafoning  rum  in  and  fettle  on  the  fenfes ! 
And  yet  Cicero  was  a  Pagan  ;  but  Cicero 
was  not  fingular  in  his  ideas.  The  moft 
enlightened  of  his  countrymen  advanced 
the  fame  opinions  ;  fome  of  them  even, 
like  Mofes,  revert  to  a  creation,  and 
fhew  that  man  was  born  to  immortality. 


A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  defign'd  : 
Confcious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breaft, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reft. 
Whether  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fire, 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  foul  infpire ; 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  Iky, 
And  pliant  itill  retain'd  th'  zetherial  energy. 

OVID'S  MET.  lib.  i.    DRYDEN. 


Thus 
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Thus  Ovid,  as  well  as  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  various  others,  admitted  the 
belief  of  an  immortality  ;  and  what  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  was  to  the 
writings  'of  thefe  very  authors,  who 
were  ignorant  of  Chriftianity,  that  our 
Miltons  and  Popes,  bur  metaphyficians 
and  divines,  have  feverally  been  indebted 
for  many  of  their  moft  beautiful,  and 
moft  orthodox  ideas. 

The  minds  of  thefe  philofophers  and 
poets,  tmillumined  by  revelation,  foared 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  firfi  principle  of 
things.  BurfHng  the  fetters  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  they  would  wing  their  way  into 
regions  yet  unknown  :  they  reached  the 
confines,  indeed;  farther  it  was  denied 
them  to  go. 


As  when  a  wretch  from  thick  polluted  air, 
Darknefs  and  flench,     nd  fuffocating  damps, 
And  dungeon  horrors,  by  kind  fate  difcharg'd, 
Climbs  fome  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  elylian  profpe&s  rife,    ' 

His 
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His  heart  exults,  his  fpirits  caft  their  load  ; 
As  if  new  born,  he  triumphs  in  the  change  : 
So  joys  the  foul,  when  from  inglorious  aims 
And  fordid  fweets,  from'  feculence  and  froth, 
Of  ties  terrefh'ial  fet  at  large,  ftie  mounts 
To  reafon's  region,  her  own  element, 
Breathes  hopes  immortal,  and  affects  the  Ikies. 

YOCNC?'S  FOURTH  NIGHT,  v.  563. 


,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  mafs  of 
the  people  of  Rome  was  not  imprefled 
with  this  idea  of  an  immortality.  Even 
feme*  who  were  by  no  means  of  the  in- 
ferior clafs  of  reaforiers,  as"  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  were  in  the  dark  ;  for  "  by  what 
"  means,"  fays  he,  "  the  foul  in  another 
'*  life  mall  be  affected  with  happinefs  or 
"  mifery,  is  totally  concealed  from  hu- 
"  man  penetration  ;"  and  perhaps  their 
ignorance  was  happy  for  them  ;  for  the 
prefumption  of  a  fuperior  degree  of 
knowledge  often  begets  fanaticifm  and  in- 
tolerance ;  and  it  is  to  be  proved,  that 
no  one  inftance  of  religious  perfection 
was  known  at  Rome  from  the  feven  hun- 
dred fifty  third  year  before  Ghrift,  wheri^ 

it 
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it  Tfas  founded,  until  the  propogation  of 
the  Chriflian  faith  in  the  time  of  Auguf- 
tus,  when  difputes  commenced  with  the 
priefts  of  the  empire. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  fcrrnifli  more 
pofltive  proof  of  this,  thai*  the  freedom* 
with  which  the  Romans  delivered  them- 
felves  in  public,  and  the  great  latitude 
they  took  in  all  their  literary  fpeculations. 
Many  of  them  were  fceptics,  many  o£ 
them  unbelievers-  In  fhort,  they  were 
in  opinion,  and  in  action,  as  relative  to 
themfelves,  what  they  thought  .proper. 
All  that  was  required  of  them  was  cou- 
fortuity  to  the  laws,  and  a  refpectful  ob- 
fervance  of  the  rkuals<  of  the  eftabliflied 
faith. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CII. 


much  morality,  fo  much  good  fenfe, 
and  fo  much  abfurdity  as  we  have  feen 
Blended  together  in  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  ancients,  proves  to  us  the  in- 
confiftency  and  the  wretchednefs  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  an  ufeful  leflbn,  how- 
ever ;  it  (hews  us  the  u  real  eftimate  of 
"  things  which  no  man  unaffected  ever 
"  faw  ;"  it  fpeaks  to  the  very  foul  ;  it 
bids  us  not  be  arrogant,  but  refignedly  to 
reconcile  ourfelves  to  the  convidion,  that 
innumerable,  though  not  blamable  per- 
haps, have  been,  and  ever  mufl  continue, 
the  differences  in  the  opinions  and  the 
manners  of  mankind. 

It  is  fomewhat  curious,  that  the  adorers 

of  an  adulterous  Jupiter,  of  an  unchafle 

4  Venus, 
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Venus,    of  a    thieving  Mercury,    and  of 
other   inferior  and   no  lefs   contemptible 
divinities,    mould    ftill   have   pofleffed    a 
perfect  idea   of  honour   and    jufKce,    of 
good  and    evil;    but  fo   it    was.      Thofe 
univerfal  principles  of  morality  and    be- 
nevolence which  pervade  the  whole  race 
of  man,  urged  them  to  the  detection  of 
thofe   crimes  in  each  other,  which  pre- 
fcription   tolerated  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fpheres.     Vice,  armed  even  with   fa- 
cred  authority,  as  Roufleau  obferves,   de- 
fcended  in  vain  on  earth.     The  voice  of 
nature,  more  powerful   than   that  of  the 
gods,    made  itfelf  refpefted,  and   feemed 
to  have   baniflied  vice   and   flagitioufnefs 
to  heaven. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  wifely  and  carefully  maintained 
the  worfhip  and  religious  ceremonies 
eftablimed  by  law,  at  the  fame  time  that; 
they  gave  the  moft  unbounded  liberty  to 

VOL-  "I.  M 
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fpeculative  inquiries.  A  good  citizen, 
they  were  convinced,  would  always  re- 
fpect  the  inftitutions  and  obfervances  of 
his  anceflors,  though,  as  a  philofopher, 
he  might  fmile  at  their  fuperflition. 

Hence  Pliny,  the  elder,  who  denied 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  unlefs  it  were  the 
fun,  was  never  called  to  an  account  for 
his  opinions  ;  neither  was  Lucretius,  al- 
though he  went  a  ftep  farther,  and  de- 
nied every  thing  even  to  a  Providence. 

Cicero,  however,  who  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans confidered  the  fubjecl:  of  religion 
with  the  greateft  depth  of  thought,  fpeaks 
ftrenuoufly  in  fupport  of  the  exigence  of 
a  one  all  powerful  Ruler  of  the  univerfe. 
He  maintains,  as  his  learned  biographer 
Middleton  obferves,  that  there  is  one 
God,  or  Supreme  Being,  incorporeal, 
eternal,  ielf  exigent  :  who  created  the 
world  by  his  power,  and  fuftamed  it 

by 
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by  his  Providence  ;  and  this  he  inferred 
from  the  ienfe  of  all  nations ;  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the 
evident  marks  of  counfel,  wifdom,  and  a 
fitnefs  to  certain  ends  obfervable  in  the 
whole,  and  in  every  part  of  the  vifible 
world  ;  and  declares  that  perfon  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man,  who  can  believe  all 
this  to  have  been  made  by  chance, 
when,  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  human 
wifdom,  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth  of 
that  wifclom  which  contrived  it.  *'  No- 
"  thi  xg  more  can  be  wanting,"  fays  he, 
ct  to  make  us  acknowledge  the  exigence 
"  of  an  eternal  and  all-perfecT:  Being, 
"  who  merits  the  veneration  of  the  hu- 
"  man  race." . 

Sublime  ideas,  fuch  as  thefe,  could 
have  fpread  themfelves  but  an  inconfidera- 
ble  way.  The  grofleft  imaginations  were 
the  lot  of  not  only  the  multitude,  but  of 
the  higher  order  of  Romans.  Who  has 
M  2  not 
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not  read  of  their  hook-nofed,  flap-earedr. 
beatle- browed,  pink -eyed,  jolt -headed 
gods?  Yet  even  thefe  could  engender  bi- 
gotry and  fuperftition,  convulfionaries, 
revealers,  reclufe,  penitents ;  in  mort,. 
vifionaries  of  every  denomination  !  Nay, 
fo  great  an  effect  had  the  force  of  the 
fpirit  on  the  dilbrdered  intellects  of  en- 
thufiafts,  that  Seneca  fays,  they  endea- 
voured to  appeafe  the  gods  by  methods 
\vhich  an  enraged  man  would  hardly  have 
taken  to  revenge  himfelf.  Their  penances 
were  fevcre.  '*  They  beat,  pinched,  and 
'"•  tore  thernfelves  with  invincible  perfeve- 
"  ranee/'  Something,  perhaps,  like  certain 
of  their  Chriftian  fucceflbrs,  whom,  we  arc 
told,  on  a  certain  day  of  lent,  affembling, 
indifcriminately,  in  the  churches  of  the, 
city,  very  deliberately  armed  thernfelves 
with  whips,  cords,  lafhes,  and  fuch  like 
orTenfive  weapons,  and  on  the  candles  be- 
ing put  out,  and  the  bells  beginning  to 
ring,  flopping  them/elves  naked,  mofr. 

pioufty 
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pioufly  fet  to  work  upon  their  own  moul- 
ders, and  did  fo  flea  them,  that  their 
groans  were  to  be  heard  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  town  to  the  other. 

j[n  fhort,  fays  Seneca,  '/  if  there  be 
ft  any  gods  who]  defire  to  be  wormiped 
"  after  this  manner,  they  do  not  deferve 
"  to  be  worshipped  at  all,  fince  the  worfl 
"  of  tyrants,  though  they  have  fome- 
**  times  torn  a  tortured  people's  limbs, 
••"  have  never  yet  commanded  men  to  tor- 
"  ture  themfelves. 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    CHI. 


A  HE  mind,  confident  of  its  own 
ers,  or  at  leaft  fatisfied  with  the  general 
operations  of  nature,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  inquire  how* -and  whence  they 
arife,  is,  in  the  known  and  regular  courfe 
of  things,  refigned  and  perfectly  at  reft  ; 
but,  in  unexpected  difficulties,  or  un- 
toward accidents,  when  indecifion  or  irre- 
folutjon  takes  the  lead,  it  then  becomes 
fuddenly  overwhelmed  with  perplexity. 
Doubt  and  anxiety  give  entrance  to  the 
moft  irrational  conceits ;  the  faculties 
ftart  from  their  natural  tone,  and  then 
nothing  fo  prepoflerous  but  what  is  apr 
pealed  to  and  revered. 

From 
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From  circumftances  fuch  as  thefe,  the 
fuperftitious  Romans,  as  well  as  all  other 
fuperftitious  people,  have  derived  their 
divinations,  their  prefages,  their  lucky  and 
unlucky  days*  To  enumerate  the  various 
omens  of  the  Romans,  would  be  to  fill  a 
volume  ;  I  will  confine  myfelf,  there- 
fore, to  the  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
many,  which  they  deemed  of  a  baneful 
completion  :  the  flarting  of  the  eyes  and 
eye  brows  of  the  left  fide,  and  the  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart ;  the  numbnefs  of  the 
little  finger  .;  or  the  ftarting  of  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  ;  the  tingling  of  the 
ear ;  fneezing  in  the  morning,  though  in 
the  evening  it  was  nothing ;  for 


She  fpoke :  the  god  of  love  aloud 
Sneez'd  again,  and  all  the  croud 
Of  little  loves,  that  waited  by, 
BoYv'd,  and  blefs'd  the  augury. 

CATULL.  CARM.  4$,    COWL*Y« 


M  4  The 
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The  being  overturned,  or  the  falling  of  a 
flatue  ;  the  hitting  your  foot  againft  the 
threfhold  of  the  door  going  out ;  the 
breaking  of  the  firings  of  your  fhoes  ; 
being  held  by  the  robe  when  getting  up ; 
the  meeting,  in  a  morning,  an  Ethiopian, 
a  dwarf,  an  eunuch,  or  a  man  deformed  ; 
each  of  thefe,  however  eager  a  man  was 
in  his  purfuit,  would  be  the  caufe  of  his 
returning  home,  and  of  his  continuing 
in  his  houfe  all  day. 

But  beiides  the  exhauftlefs  fund  of  im- 
becility, which  manifefts  the  inconfif- 
tency  of  man,  and  which  mews  that  the 
greateft  talents  may  be  made  fubfervient  to 
fuperftition,  the  Romans  had  their  aufpices 
and  auguries,  both  of  them  taken  from 
external  objects  ;  and  their  arufpices,  the 
refult  of  an  invefUgation  of  the  animals 
to  be  facrificed ;  their  entrails,  and  the 
flame,  and  fmoke  they  mould  occafion. 
The  character  of  an  augur  was  of  the 

higheft 
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higheft  diitinftion ;  it  was  a  priefthood 
for  life,  and  fo  facred  in  efliraation,  that 
no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efface  it. 
Cicero  was  himfelf  of  the  augural  college, 
however  he  might  have  been  heard  to  fay 
in  the  words  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  that 
**  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pof- 
"  iible  for  two  augurs  to  meet  and  look 
*'  at  one  another  without  laughing."  The 
authority  of  augurs  was  exceffive  ;  the 
fenate  could  not  aflemble  except  in  fuch 
places  as  they  had  previoufly  confecratecL 
In  th&  aflemblies  of  the  fenate,  or  people, 
a  bad  omen  declared  by  them  was  of  it- 
felf  fufficient  to  dhTolve  the  meeting.  In 
the  election  of  magiflrates  they  had  the 
like  control. 

The  various  abufes  which  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  introduced,  muft  have  been  hurt* 
ful  to  the  Roman  flate ;  no  fet  of  men 
could  have  been  found  fo  difmterefted, 
but  that  one  or  the  other  would  deviate 

a  little 
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a  little  from  the  direcl:  road  to  get  rid  of 
a  queftion  unfavourable  to  his  views,  or 
to  difappoint  ambition  oppofed  to  himfelf, 
his  family,  or  his  friends.  The  power 
was  too  great  to  be  trufied  in  any  hands 
whatever  ;  it  was  allowable,  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  government,  a  check  being  al- 
ways neceflary  on  the  commonalty;  but  be- 
yond that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwife 
than  pernicious,  as  we  in  (lance  indeed  iu 
various  cafes;  in  that  of  Claudius  Pulcher 
particularly,  who,  before  an  engagement, 
iiot  being  able  to  make  the  chickens  eat, 
was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  day  from  fo 
difafterous  an  omen.  Nothing  but  cool- 
nefs  and  prefence  of  mind  could  have  ref- 
cued  him  from  this  dilemma.  Throwing, 
the  chickens  into  the  fea,  "  there,"  fays 
he,  "  if  ye  wont  eat,  the  gods  will  be 
"  furely  fatisfied  that  ye  drink."  This 
happily  animated  his  men  ;  the  alternative 
was  a  good  one,  it  gained  him  the  vk> 
tory.  "  Shall  I  guide  my  mind,"  fay$ 
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He&or  to  his  brother  Polydamas,  on  the 
latter* s  writing  him  to  retreat,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  ill  omen,  and  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  the  augurs  of 
the  armv : 


-  {hall  I  guide  my  wav'ring  mind 

By  wand'iing  birds  that  flit  with  ev'ry  wind  ? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  flcy  your  wings  extend, 
Or  where  the  fun  arife,  or  where  defcend ; 
To  right  or  left,  unVec'ed  ta^e  y°ur  way, 
While  I  the  diftates  of  high  heav'n  obey. 
Without  a  fign,  his  fword  the  brave  man  draws, 
And  aflcs  no  omen  but  his  country's  caufe. 

ILIAD,  b.  xii.  v.  277. 


And  yet  thefe  religious  mummeries, 
properly  managed,  were  undoubtedly  to 
l>e  turned  to  good  account ;  men  are 
-cither  to  be  led  or  driven.  Hence,  not- 
withftanding  the  abfurdity  of  prefages, 
omens,  and  all  fuch  puerile  conceits  ;  to 
the  influence  of  them  in  many  inftances, 
the  Romans  found  themfelves  indebted 
for  glory  and  renown.  If  an  unlucky 
appearance  had  the  effect  of  caufing  de- 

fpondency, 
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fpondency,  a  lucky  one  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pervading  energy  of  animating 
the  faculties  to  a  ftate  almoft  invincible. 
And  as  the  generals  and  magiftrates  them- 
felves  were  the  expounders,  it  is  clear 
how  dexteroufly  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  play  a  game  in  which  their  ho- 
nour and  reputation  were  engaged. 

In  fa£l,  if  we  reflect  on  the  founda- 
tion on  which^the  Romans  reared  their 
grandeur,  or  rather  on  the  means  by 
which  they  rendered  themfelves  celebrated 
for  fortitude,  courage,  and  magnanimity, 
we  mall  find  the  whole  to  con-center  in 
externals  ;  aufpices,  triumphs,  trophies, 
crowns,  ftatues,  and  infcriptions.  The 
moft  virtuous  minds  are  plealed  at  being 
noticed  by  their  country  ;  not  a  quarter 
of  the  good  that  has  been  feen  among 
mankind  would  have  exifted,  had  it  not 
been  for  the^feducing  fenfe  of  praife;  the 
laudable  pride  of  acquiring  and  meriting 

the 
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the  approbation  of  the  world  ;  even  ima- 
ginary rewards  are  flattering.  The  Ro- 
man, who  doubted  of  an  hereafter,  was 
yet  in  rapture  at  the  idea  of  funeral  and 
monumental  encomiums  :  he  ftudied, 
above  all  things,  to  be  deferving  of  poft- 
humous  reputation ;  for  to  be  placed, 
though  in  effigy,  amongfl  the  fhitues  of 
his  anceftors,  and  there,  when  obferved 
by  his  defendants,  to  be  marked  unde- 
ferving,  was  a  degradation  and  a  diihonour 
worfe  than  annihilation  itfelf.  "  Let  my 
**  children  look  at  the  ftatue  of  their  fa- 
"  ther,  with  love  and  veneration;  let  them 
"  but  have  caufe  to  emulate  his  aliens, 
"  and  I  am  confident  (an  old  Roman 
"  would  fay)  my  days  have  not  been 
"  unworthily  ipent  in  .the  fei  vice  of  my 
"  country.*' 

"  Of  all  our  connections,"  fays  Cicero, 

"  none  is   more  weighty,  none  is    more 

**  dear,  than  that  between  every  indivi- 

i  "  dual 
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*'  dual  and  his  country.  What  good 
"  man  would  heiitate  to  die  in  her  fer- 
"  vice  r"  and  with  Cicero,  fo  fpoke  the 
generality  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As 
a  people,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  they  were  endowed  with  an  unpa- 
rallelled  degree  of  inftinctive  courage 
and  refolution.  Other  nations  exhibited 
as  gallant  and  as  {hiking  inftances  of 
heroifm  and  intrepidity  ;  but  it  was  ex^ 
ercife  and  difcipline  which  rendered  the 
Romans  fo  formidable.  They  were, 
moreover,  conftantly  in  the  field,  every 
new  conful  being  defirous  of  fignalizing 
himfelf  by  fome  military  adlions  during 
his  temporary  fovereignty. 

Courage,  efpecially  in  war,  we  know  to 
be  artificial ;  and  artificial  bravery,  fo  cir- 
cumfhinced,  is  unqueflionably  prefera- 
ble to  natural.  Thus  the  verieft  coward 
could  be  trained,  by  the  Romans,  to  fight 
and  figualize  himfelf  againfl  the  enemies 

of 
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of  the  State.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordi- 
nary, how  eafily  we  may  be  led  or 
driven  ;  we  are  pofitive  machines,  which, 
in  fpight  of  our  will,  are  wrought  into 
motion,  and  then  we  wonder  at  the  no- 
velty of  our  fituation. 

Natural  valour,  then,  we  mufl  not  fup- 
pofc  the  Romans  to  have  pofiefled  in  any 
.fuperior  degree  to  their  neighbours.  Their 
discipline  was  every  thing ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  part  of  it  which  impofed 
it  as  aduty  on  the  fubjecls  to  defend  their 
fellow  citizens  in  their  dangers,  without 
regard  to  any  friendship  or  engagements 
whatfoever.  "  In  forty  years  that  I  have 
"  ferved,"  faid  Siccius  Dentatus,  "  I 
**  have  fought  about  an  hundred  and 
**  twenty  battles,  and  received  forty 
•-*  five  wounds.  The  rewards  beftowed 
44  upon  me  have  been  fourteen  civic 
"  crowns,  by  thofe  I  have  faved  ia 
"  battle;  one  obfidional  for  having  raifed 

"  a  fiege; 
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"  a  fiege ;  three  mural  for  having  firft 
"  mounted  the  enemies  walls  and  taking 
"  pofleffion  of  them ;  and  eight  others 
46  for  my  behaviour  in  feveral  battles. 
"  Add  to  thefe  eighty  golden  collars,  one 
"  hundred  and  fixty  bracelets  of  gold, 
"  eighteen  pike  ftaves,  and  twenty  five 
"  rich  gorgets,  nine  of  which  are  the  re- 
**  wards  of  fo  many  fingle  combats." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CIV. 

CHARACTERS  fuch  as  sicciu 

tatus    did   once    exift  in  Rome;    as    did 
characters  fuch  as  Quintus  Mucius,  fur- 
named    Scaevola,    whofe   conduct,    while 
governor  of  the  Afiatic  provinces,  was  fo 
exemplary,    that   an    anniverfary   fefHval 
was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the  happi- 
nefs  the  people  had  enjoyed  under  his  ad- 
miniftration ;  but  thefe  noble  infhnces  of 
heroic  refolution,  and  uncommon  equity 
and  moderation,  (hewed   themfelves  only 
while  the  Republic  continued  healthy  and 
in  vigor.     A  different  race  of  beings  was 
afterwards  produced. 

Vain  are  their  hopes,  who  fancy  to  inherit, 
*y  trees  of  pedigree,  or  fame,  or  merit : 
Tho'  plodding  heralds  thro'  each  branch  may  trace 
Old  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race  • 
V"'  "I.  N  Whik 
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While  their  ill  lives  that  family  belie, 

And  grieve  the  brafs  which  ftands  difhonour'd  by. 

Juv.  SAT.  8.     STEPNY. 

The  once  virtuous  Romans,  as  the  ele- 
gant Melmoth  obferves,  finking  into  a 
race  of  abandoned  voluptuaries,  became 
at  length  the  worthy,  flaves  of  the  moft 
execrable  fet  of  tyrants  that  ever  dif- 
graced  human  nature : 

Thofe  fatal  feeds,  luxurious  vices  fow, 
Which  ever  lay  a.  mighty  people  low. 
That  age,  by  honeft  poverty  adorn'd, 
Which  brought  the  manly  Romans  forth,  is-fcorn^:- 
Wherever  ought  pernicious  does  abound,  T 

For  luxury  all  lands  are  ranfack'd  round, 
And  dear-bought  deaths  the  finking  State  confound:  J 
Luc  AN,  lib.  i.    Rov.s. 

Nay,  to  fo  intolerable  a  length  had'  de- 
pravity arofe  during  even  the  government 
of  that  infinuating  defpotr  Auguftus,  that 
to  chaftife  a  (lave  near  his  ftatue  or  pic- 
ture,  was  a  capital  crime ;  as  it  was  to 
have  Gripped  or  changed  one's  drefs  near 
o  them ; 
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them  ;  or  to  have  carried  into  a  defiled 
place,  a  coin,  or  an  engraved  {tone  with 
his  image  on  it. 

I  mall  fhortly  have  done  with  the  Ro- 
mans. We  have  viewed  them  in  their 
public  character  ;  we  (hall  now  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  their  domeftic  difpofition. 
"No  nation,  if  we  believe  their  annalifls, 
ever  paid  greater  honour  to  the  connubial 
ftate,  during,  indeed,  the  exiftence  of 
the  Republic.  For  the  purpofe  of  multi- 
plying the  children  of  the  empire,  they 
not  only  rewarded  thofe  who  married, 
but  they  levied  heavy  fines  on  thofe  who 
preferred  a  life  of  celibacy.  It  was  the 
prefcribed  queftion  of  the  cenfor  to  each, 
citizen,  on  numbering  the  tribes,  "  Upon 
"  your  faith,  have  you  a  wife  whereby 
"  to  have  children  ?"  He  who  had  a  bar- 
ren wife,  was  obliged  to  repudiate  her; 
thofe  who  had  none,  paid  a  ilipulated 
fine. 

N  2  We 
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We  have  already  feen  the  almoft  gene- 
ral diflike  of  the  ancients  to  intermarry 
with  ftrangers.  Apprehenfion  and  pride 
were  undoubtedly  the  ground-works  of 
this  repugnance.  Women  feared  barba- 
rity, or  fomething  worfe,  from  hufbands^ 
whofe  language  and  cuftoms  they  did  not 
underftand.  Men,  on  their  fide,  difliked 
taking  to  their  arms  the  daughters  of  a 
people  inferior  to  them  in  prowefs  or  an- 
tiquity; hence  the  averfion  to  foreign 
connexions.  The  Romans  were  of  thi 
texture  of  mind ;  but  pluming  themfelv 
more  extravagantly  on  their  blood  tha 
jimofl:  any  others,  they  forbade,  under  the 
feverefr.  pen-alties,  marriages  with  flran- 
gers ;  they  declared  them  baneful  to  go-- 
vernment.  Thus  when  Anthony  ef- 
poufed  Cleopatra,  he  was  execrated  for  it. 
That  a£t,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  in- 
jured his  caufe  more  than  the  addrefs^ 
the  riches,  and  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  flying  in  the  face  of  the  mod  ob- 

&'/£ 

{linately- 
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iftinately-rooted  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men ;  it  was,  moreover,  an  introduction 
.of  Polygamy,  which  was  not  admitted 
•by  the  Romans. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  eftima- 
stion  in  which  they  held  the  inftitution 
tof  matrimony,  it  feems  to  be  generally 
allowed  that  no  country  ever  exhibited 
more  profligate  or  licentious  amours,  or 
more  lewdnefs  and  infidelity.  The  age  of 
the  greateft  men.,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  Ciceronian,  was  the  age  of  the  greatest 
depravity ;  male  and  female  feemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  excejfles  of  debauch- 
cry.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  fhould  think, 
that  their  freedom  of  divorce  was  feduc- 
tive  and  favourable  to  fuch  p radices. 
Where  the  bond  is  fo  {lender  as  to  be 
.ealily  broke,  either  by  perverfenefs,  wan- 
tonnefs,  or  caprice,  the  comforts  and  the 
advantages  of  matrimony  can  never  be 

expected. 

N  So 
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So  facred,  and  fo  wife  an  inftitution, 
however    irkfome   to  fome,  (hould    be  as 
indiflbluble  as  poffibie.      Human  nature 
fhould    not    be    left    to   itfelf;    as   each 
individual    furrenders    a    portion   of    his 
liberty     for    the    fecurity     extended     to 
him  by  his  country,  fo  fhould  the   fub- 
jefts    of    the    faffron-robed    divinity    be 
happy  in  the  relinquish ment   of   variety 
and  unbridled  gratification,  for  the  foli'd 
and  permanent    delights  of  conjugal  en: 
dearment.     Bind  the  parties   who  marry 
with    a  light,    but  with   an    adamantine 
chain.     The  paflion  of  defire  is  too  over- 
bearing to  be  tolerated  ;  nature  mutt  be 
curbed,  or  all  runs  to  riot  and  confuiion.. 

But  independent  of  the  eafe  with  which 
divorces  were  to  be  accomplifhed,  and 
which  was  a  moft  pernicious  encourage- 
ment to  diffipation,'and  a  tafte  for  no- 
velty, there  leems  to  have  exifted  among 
the  Romans  an  indelicacy  which  one 

wou!4s 
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would  conceive  repugnant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  fentiment  and  affection.  It  was,  in 
fact,  in  my  mind,  a£  abominable  a  prof- 
titution,  as  that  we  have  feen  to  have 
been  -univerfal  amongft  the  Greeks  in 
the  inftance  of  lending  their  wives ;  I 
mean  the  repudiating,  and  again  marry- 
ing the  fame  women.  For,  in  reality, 
\vhere  is  the  difference  between  transfer- 
ring a  wife  for  a  night,  and,  by  repudia- 
ting, giving  her  to  the  arms  of  another 
for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  it  receiving 
her  again  as  the  partner  of  one's  bofom  ? 
This  indelicacy  was  too  grofs ;  it  was 
fubverfive  of  every  thing  tender  and  re- 
fined. But  to  inftance  it :  Martia,  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Cato,  after  bearing 
him  three  children,  was,  at  her  huf- 
band's  exprefs  delire,  efpoufed  to  his 
friend  Hortenfius,  who  was  without  iffue* 
Hortenfius  fometime  afterwards  died,  and 
$e  then  married  Cato  a  fecond  time. 
N  4  This 
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This  happened  about  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey.  Lucan  mentions  it, 


In  plain,  unfoleran  wife,  his  faith  he  plights, 
She  as  flie  was,  in  funeral  attire, 
With  all  the  fadnefs  forrow  could  infpire  ; 
With  eyes  dejefted,  with  a  joylefs  face, 
She  met  her  hufband's  like  a  foul?s  embrace. 
LUCAN,  lib,  ii. 


The  effects  of  a  cuftom  like  this,  upon 
the  manners  of  a  people,  mufl  have  been 
hurtful.  When  modefty  and  a  purity  of 
thought  are  banimed  from  the  fociety  of 
women,  virtue  and  honourable  principles 
quickly  take  their  departure  from  the 
men  ;  they  bloflbm  and  flourifh  in  the 
fame  community. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
education  of  the  Romans  was  greatly  to 
be  extolled.  It  was  a  wife  fyftem,  cal- 
culated for  the  forming  of  generals, 
ftatefmen,  and  foldiers;  and  it  was  eflen- 

tial 
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tial  that  it  mould  be  fo,  as  Old  Rome 
admitted  of  no  hereditary  honours.  No 
man,  however  nobly  bom,  could  arrive 
at  any  dignity,  who  did  not  acquire  it  by 
perfonal  merit ;  the  grandeur  of  a  family 
was  its  virtue  ;  the  extinction  of  the  one 
was  the  extinction  of  the  other. 

I  now  come  to  a  clofe  of  our  review 
of  the  Romans:  a  vaft  variety  o£ 
points,  as  you  will  obferve,  have  been  pur- 
pofely  omitted.  I  was  apprehenfive  that 
the  inveftigation  might  be  tedious  and  dif- 
gufting.  Every  one  knows  the  Roman 
ftory  ;  it  has  employed  the  ableft  pens. 
I  now,  therefore,  mall  conclude.  For  a 
few  centuries,  the  Romans  undoubtedly 
fhewed  themfelves  a  mighty  and  an  in- 
yincible  power ;  they  carried  their  domi- 
nion as  far  almofl  as  they  conceived  the 
world  to  be  habitable ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  matters  of  the  univerfe.  If  we 
credit  hiftory,  their  fovereignty  was  exer- 

cifed 
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cifed  with  a  lenient  hand  ;  they  infifted, 
indeed,  on  a  pre-ordination  to  univerfal 
empire,  but  their  fubjeclis  and  dependents 
they  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  kindnefs 
and  good  offices.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Republic,  there  was  an  infinite  Simplicity 
In  the  Roman  character.  Towards  the 
decline  of  it,  an  unhappy  change  univer- 
fally  took  place ;  and  fucji  change  was 
inevitable. 

While  their  empire  was  circumfcribed 
within  tolerable  limits,  the  laws  of  their 
government  were  adequate  to  the  control 
of  the  people  ;  but  when  extenfive  and 
mofl  brilliant,  though  fanguinary  coii- 
quefts,  had  fcarcely  left  them  a  nation  to 
fubdue,  the  unlimited  powers,  the  plun- 
der, and  the  riches  of  the  magiftrates  of 
the  provinces,  fhook  the  whole  fabric  to 
its  foundation,  and  gave  an  entrance  to 
faction,  difcord,  and  deftru&ion.  Con- 
fuls,  pro-confuls,  praetors,  in  fhort,  ofn> 

cers 
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cers  of  every  denomination,  afpired  to  in- 
dependency. The  fword  of  juftice  was 
flamed  with  the  blood  of  barbarous  pro- 
fcription ;  all  went  to  ruin.  In  a  word, 
they  e reeled  their  houfe  of  dominion 
on  the  {and,  '*  and  the  rain  defcended, 
"  and  the  floods  came,  and  J:he  winds 
*'  blew  and  beat  upon  the  houfe,  and  it 
-**  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  this 
*'  mighty  building." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CV. 

W  E  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  flage  of 
our  inquiries.  Thofe  we  have  already  rnade^ 
have  been  refpecting  countries  dhtinft  and 
unconne&ed  with  us.  We  have  been  free, 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  .candid. 
Manners  and  cuftoms,  are  to  be  praifed  or 
condemned,  as  they  (land  in  the  unalter- 
able and  univerfal  fcale  of  reafon,  huma- 
nity, and  innocence  ;  and  not  as  they  are 
confonant  or  repugnant  to  the  peculiar 
opinions  pf  thofe  who  decide  on  them. 
People  are  as  various  in  their  aclts  and 
difpofitions,  as  countries  jrj  their  climates 
and  {ituations.  Juftice,  therefore,  is  in- 
<3ifcriminately  due  to  all ;  nor  are  modes 
of  former  ages  to  be  haftily  condemned 
(what  we  have  condemned,  we  think  we 
have  had  reafon  for)  although  a  little  felf- 

com- 
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complacency  is  never  wanting  to  keep  us 
in  a  fuperior  degree  of  good  humour  with 
thofe  to  whom  we  are  ourfelves  accuf- 
tomed*  I  will  bid  adieu,  therefore,  to 
the  ancients,  with  Horace's  adieu  to  the 
elders  of  his  day  : 


fairly  make  your  will  : 


You've  play'd,  and  lov'd,  and  eat,  and  drank  your  fill; 
Walk  fober  off:  before  a  fprightlier  age 
Comes  tottering  on,  and  flioves  you  from  the  ftage. 
Leave  fuch  to  trifle,  with  more  grace  and  cafe, 
Whom  folly  pleafes,  and  vvhofe  follies  pleafe, 

HOR.  .lib.  ii.  ep,  2.  PO?E* 

And  now  for  the  examination  of  what, 
from  adoption,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  our  own  domeftie  foil.  Modern 
Europe  is  the  field  we  have  to  range  in. 
It  abounds  with  materials,  and  it  is  fair 
they  mould  be  ufed.  In  the  courfe  of  our- 
Journey,  from  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  to  the  very  fpot  where  we  are  ar- 
rived, it  has  not  once  appeared  that  there 
is  that  prodigious  difference  in  the  confd- 

unions, 
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tutions,  difpolitions,  and  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  human  race,  which  one 
would  at  firft  be  inclined  to  fuppofe.  We 
all,  it  mould  feem,  tread  nearly  in  the 
fame  beaten  track.  We  emerge  from  bar- 
barifm  to  civilization,  in  much  the  fame 
way ;  and  when  we  get  there,  we  exhibit 
nearly,  if  not  in  every  refpect,  a  fimilar 
character  and  appearance.  Cultivation 
then,  of  courfe,  is  all  that  is  required. 

Were  we  enabled  to  treat  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mercury  and  Saturn,  where  heat 
and  cold  muft  occafion  eternal  fluidity  or 
condenfacion,  we  mould  have  a  talk  of 
variety  affigned  to  us ;  but,  in  this  earth 
of  ours,  where  all  are  created  alike,  and 
•where  diverfity  is  occafioned  by  culture, 
and  by  culture  only,  the  catalogue  of  our 
inftinfts  and  our  propenfities  is  fo  un- 
diiYmguimably  the  fame,  that  as  we  judge 
of  an  individual,  fo  we  may  judge  of  the 
ability  of  a  nation,  by  knowing  its  age  in 

fociecy, 
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fociety,  or  in  other  words,  its  progrefs  in 
civilization. 

Mutilated  as  the  records  are,  which  we 
have  referred  to  in  the  preceding  frag- 
ments, and  diftorted  and  exaggerated  as 
are  the  accounts,  they  yet  have  perhaps-  a 
preferabk  degree  of  authority  to  the  hi-f- 
lorical  details  compofed  by  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  annalifts,  and  continued  by  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  The  arbitrary  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  aided  by  Anathemas,  ex- 
communications, and  finally  by  the  hor- 
rors of  an  inq,uifition,  ftruck  effectually  at 
the  root  of  truth  when  Chriftian  practices 
were  to  be  developed*  The  terrors  of  the 
hierarchy  imprefled  all  Catholic  writers 
with  apprehenfion  and  timidity.  They 
were  afraid  to  fpeak  out.  Exemplary  pu- 
nifhment  impended  over  free  and  liberal 
difcuffion  — And  this  being  the  cafe,  pru- 
dence requires  that  we  pafs  over  the  firfi 
ages  of  the  churclu 
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Rome,  which  we  left  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  divided  rierfelf  into  an  eaftern  and 
weftern  empire,  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
^64.  It  was  theft  fhe  fhewed  herfelf  in 
the  moil  frightful  colours.  Confpiracies, 
treafbns,  murders^  and  every  fpecies  of 
cruelty^  were  felt  in  the  remoteft  corners 
of  her  dominions;  Never  did  there  flow 
a  more  plenteous  ftream  of  the  hlood  of 
rnan.  It  was  indeed  a  woeful  fpe&acle. 
M^ffacres  and  tortures  were  considered  as 
paftime.  Superflition  and  fanatieifm  gave 
them  birth,  and  nourished  them  with  a 
fondnefs,  deteftable  as  it  was  helliih.  Bu^ 
this  was  more  particularly  confpicuous  in 
the  eaflern  than  in  the  weftern  divifion 
of  the  empire.  The  latter  was  ftill  regu- 
lated with  a  tendernefs  and  attention, 
,  which  afforded  fome  little  refpite  to  tlis 
miferable  and  wretched. 

The  fourth   and  the  fifth  centuries  of 

the  Chriftian  aera  exhibited  at  length  the 

4  downfol 
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downfall  of  the  Roman  greatnefs.  Ruth- 
lefs  fons  of  rapine,  engendered  in  the  north, 
burft  from  their  hives,  and  covered  the 
whole  face  of  Italy.  Bearing  all  before 
fhem  like  a  mighty  torrent,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.  There 
they  flopped,  recoiled,  and  (battering 
themfelves  abroad,  divided  out  that  em- 
pire, which  they  had  effectually  annihi- 
lated. Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  Scythians, 
Tartars,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call 
them,  thus  beat  down  the  monarchy  that 
had  ufurped  the  fupremacy  of  the  world. 

From  this  period  to  the  ninth  century, 
all  Europe  was  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
diforder.  It  was  doomed  to  a  conftant 
influx  of  barbarians,  who  were  deftitute 
of  genius,  literature,  and  every  virtue  but 
that  of  valour.  Betides  which,  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Infidels  had  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  Spain.  Ignorance  had 
ufurped  the  feat  of  learning  and  philo- 

VOL.  III.  O  fophy. 
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fophy.  The  little  knowledge  that  re- 
mained, was  confined  to  the  cells  of  the 
reclufe.  Nobles  of  the  firft  confidera^ 
tion  were  unacquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  fcience.  Even  fovereigns  wero 
unable  to  write  their  names. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety,  aimoft  all 
forts  of  enormities  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  exifted.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
there  was  no  fafety  or  protection  for  the 
v  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Chieftains 
and  Barons,  with  a  paramount  authority, 
lorded  it  with  the  hand  of  oppreffion. 
Plunder  and  robbery  were  their  amufe- 
ments.  The  traveller  and  the  merchant 
who  fell  into  their  hands  were  mercilefily 
rifled.  Thofe  who  fhould  have  been  the 
pillars  of  the  ftate,  in  a  word,  were  the 
abettors  of  every  thing  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious ;  and  their  moated  and  gloomy 
retirements,  the  receptacles  of  dimonour- 
able  booty.. 

The 
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The  prevalency  of  abufes  fo  very  in- 
jurious to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
community,  at  length  occafioned  a  com- 
bination among  certain  of  the  nobles,  for 
their  abfolute  fuppreffion,  and  for  the 
effeftual  relief  of  fuch  unfortunate  women 
as  had  been,  or  mould  be  forcibly  carried 
off  by  thofe  profligate  difturbers  of  the 
general  repofe.  To  the  obfervance  of  this 
agreement  the  aflbciators  folemnly  bound 
ttiemfelves  by  oath  ;  and  here  we  may 
date  the  origin  of  knight  errantry.  For 

Nought  Is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollownefs 
That  moves  more  dear  compaffion  of  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchednefs, 
Through  envy's  fnares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
the  fchifm  in  the  Chriftian  church  took 
place,  which  eftablimed  the  difference  of 
tenets  and  ceremonial  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ritual.  But  long  before  this,  the 
Itajian,  or  weftern  empire  of  the  Romans, 
°2  had 
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had  ceafed  to  exift.  In  the  year  of  Chrift 
476,  it  fell ;  and  on  its  ruins  arofe  a  va- 
riety of  dates.  The  eaftern  continued 
until  the  year  1453,  wnen  Conftantinople 
was  facked  by  the  Mohammedans  under 
Mahomet  II.  During  the  exiftence,  how- 
ever, of  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  but 
while  it  was  perceptibly  falling  into  de- 
cay, the  foundations  were  laid  of  thofe 
feveral  independent  kingdoms  which  are 
at  this  day  obfervable  in  Europe. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CVI. 


IN  hiftory,  trifling  errors  may  ealily  be 
accounted  for ;  but,  with  refped  to  thofe 
of  magnitude  and  importance,  we  are  led 
by  conje&ure,  and  conjecture  only,  to  at- 
tribute them  either  to  defign  or  inattention. 
Thus,  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  caufes 
was  afiuredly  the  occasion,  why  coniider- 
ably  more  than  a  thoufand  years  had 
elapfed,  from  the  eftablimment  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  before  the  precife  time  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  was  afcertained. 
Abbe  Denis  the  Little  of  France,  firft  cal- 
culated this  awful  epocha,  in  the  year 
532.  But  he  was  miftaken  in  his  data. 
He  led,  however,  Europe  for  a  while. 
Other  calculators  then  prefented  them- 
felves ;  all  pofitive,  but  all  differing.  It 
O  3  was 
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was  not,  in  fhort,  until  the  year  748, — 
and  after  upwards  of  an  hundred  authors 
had  advanced  contrary  opinions  upon  the 
fubjeft,  that  the  computation  of  time  from 
the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in 
hiftory. 

This  appearance  of  the  Median  upon 
earth,  his  circumcifion  and  interment,  are 
great  and  momentous  aeras  in  the  annals 
of  modern.  Europe,  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  firfl  crufade  to  the 
Holy.  Land  began  in  the  year  of  Chrifl 
1096.  The  madnefs  of  thefe  contefts,  in 
which  lives  innumerable  were  loft,  was 
fgarcely  at  an  end,  when  a  more  daftardly 
phrenzy  feized  upon  the  profeffors  of 
Cliriftianity.  This  was  the  deftru&iou 
of,the  Jews.  Mohammedans  they  put  to 
death,  for  pofieiling  themfelves  of  the 
facred  fepulchre  :  Ifraelites  they  empaled, 
becaufe  their  fathers  had  been. the  peric- 
cu.tors  of  .the  Son  of  God.  In  no  country 

did 
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did  ever  any  thing  fo  barbarous  appear. 
All  Germany  dreamed  with  blood.  Ba- 
varia alone  offered  up  twelve  thoufand 
unhappy  wretches.  But,  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem  in.  1099,  exhibited  the  moft 
dreadful  fpeclacle.  Every  Creature  in  it 
was  put  tb  the  fword  ;  neither  age  nor 
fex  met  with  commiferation.  The  foldiery, 
as  they 'filled  themfelves,  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
butchered,  without  mercy,  even  infants 
clinging  to  the  bread.  Haplefs  mothers 
were  forced  to  behold  their  children  darned 
again  ft  the  ftones.  No  pity  was  mewn  ; 
all  was  indifcriminate  murder  and  deftruc- 
tion.  And  yet,  thefe  triumphant  warriors, 
as  it  has  been  feelingly  remarked,  glutted 
with  (laughter,  would  throw  .afide  their 
arms  dreaming  with  blood,  and  approach- 
ing with  naked  feet  and  bended  knee  to 
the  fepulchre  of  the  prince  of  peace, 
would  fing  anthems  to  that  Redeemer, 
who  had  purchafed  their  falvation  by  his 
death  ;  and  while  dead  to  the  calamities 
O  4  of 
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of  their  fellow  creatures,  would  diffolve 
in  tears  for  the  fufferings  of  the  Mefliah. 

The   land   of  Judea,    which   was   the 

theatre  of  many  of  thefe  atrocious  acts, 

and  which,  by  the  crufades,  as  well  as  by 

the  wars  of  the  Ifraelites  themfelves,  was 

fated  to  every  public  calamity,  is  of  in- 

confiderable  extent.     It  is  not  more  than 

one   hundred   and   fifty  miles  in    length, 

and  not  above  eighty  in  breadth.     Pale- 

ftine  and  Phoenicia  are  diftincl:   countries, 

Paleftine,  indeed,    was   alfo  inhabited  by 

Jews.      This,  however,   is   of  no  confe- 

quence.     Excepting  what  we  can  gather 

from  facred  writ,  (the  hiflories  of  other 

civilized  people  being  filent  on  the  fub- 

jecl)    and  what  we  can   felect    from    the 

effufions  of  Jofephus's  imagination,  there 

is  n  )thing  that  can  lead  us  to  a  knowledge 

of  this  nation.     Moft   marvellous  things 

are  told  of  them  it  is   certain:    yet   their 

country  was  but  fmall ;    and  their  divi- 

fions, 
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fions  and  fub-divifions  into  kingdoms, 
could  furely  be  neither  conducive  to 
prowefs  or  good  government.  Jomua 
defeated  thirty-one  of  their  fovereigns. 
Adoni-zedeck,  who  ruled  a  little  after 
him  at  Jerufalem,  confeffes  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  threefcore  and  ten.  Now,  may  it 
not  be  afked,  what  could  the  extent,  or 
what  could  the  confideration  of  the  do- 
minions of  fuch  potentates  be  ?  But  the 
ground  we  tread  upon  is  hallowed.  We 
mufl  be  guarded. 

The  face  of  both  Paleftine  and  Judea  is 
rocky  and  barren.  It  appears  as  if  it  never 
could  have  admitted  of  extraordinary  cuk 
tivation  :  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  been  vilited  by  earthquakes 
and  fuch  like  difafters.  But,  notwithfland* 
ing  this,  both  Paleftine  and  Judea  have  each 
of  them  been  blefled  with  peculiar  initances 
of  the  divine  favour.  They  have  ever 
been  a  facred  and  a  holy  land,  however 

Ihort- 
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fliort-fighted  and  ungrateful  their  inhabi- 
tants. Certain  foils  are  favourable  to  cer- 
tain religious  fuperftitions.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  this.  Nor  can  any  one  of 
them  be  more  aptly  inftanced  than  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  But  it  is 
Kot  my  bufinefs,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
proper  for  me  to  ufe  too  great  a  freedom 
with  the  Jews.  Their  own  ftory  fpeaks 
with  a  multitude  of  tongues ;  I  wim  here 
only  to  take  notice  of  an  obfervation  of 
Air.  Maundrele,  who  travelled  through  the 
Holy  Land  not  many  years  ago.  "  It  is 
"  fomewhat  remarkable,"  fays  this  gen- 
'*  tleman,  that  almoft  every  thing  repre- 
"  fented  to  be  done  in  the  gofpel,  is  faid 
"  by  the  people,  who  fhew  the  places,  to 
u  be  done  in  caves.  Thus,  the  birth  of 
"  the- Virgin  Mary,  of  the  annunciation, 
**  of'  Mary's  falutation  to  Elizabeth,  of 
44  the  nativity  of1  Chrift,  and  John  the 
*'  -Baptiil:,  the  transfiguTation,  St.  Peter's 

<fr  re- 
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*£  repentance,  all  were  t  ran  faded,  by  their 
"  account,  under  ground." 

In  the  midft  of  all  the  horrors  of  in- 
tolerance, in  the  firfl  ages  of  Chriflianity, 
we  have  examples  of  fteadinefs  and  refolu- 
tion  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  our  minds 
with  an  unbounded  degree  of  admira- 
tion. Women,  as  well  as  men,  were 
feen  to  rife  beyond  the  fuppofed  flrength 
of  nature  and  humanity.  What  fo  great 
as  the  conduct  of  the  confort  of  St.  Louis 
of  France  ?  Attendant  on  her  hufband  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  clofely  befieged  in  a 
fortrefs,  not  conceived  tenable,  me  con- 
jured the  Sieur  Joinville,  as  he  revered 
that  chivalry  which  he  profeffed,  and 
even  bound  him  by  an  oath,  inftantly  to 
put  her  to  death  mould  the  place  be  fun- 
rendered^  and  her  honour  and  reputation 
be  endangered.  Happily,  the  Sieur  Join- 
ville had  no  occafion  to  carry  his  promife 

into  execution, 

Coul4 
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Could  any  thing  be  nobler  than  this 
pre-determined  dignity  and  courage?  Lu- 
cretia,  indeed,  we  read  a  great  deal  of;  and 
her  doom,  ill-fated  maiden,  was  a  dread- 
ful one.  But,  in  defpight  of  all  the  com- 
miferating  pages  which  have  been  dedicated 
to  her  virtue  and  her  memory,  and  not- 
withftanding  all  her  defervedly-celebrated 
fortitude  of  mind,  the  impulie  of  paffion 
and  grief  which  inftantaneoufly  hurried 
her  to  the  bloody  tragedy  me  acled,  was 
not  furely  fuperior,  if  it  can  even  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  equal,  to  the  calm 
and  deliberate  fpirit  and  purity  of  the 
wife  of  Louis. 

But  the  intrepidity  of  the  nuns  of  Acra 
was  ftill  more  heroic.  Thefe  unfortunate 
young  women,  of  the  firft  families  among 
theChrifYians,  were  here  fecluded  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  But  the  turks  coming 
before  the  place,  beileged  it  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  it  was  carried  by 

ftorm 
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ftorm  iii  the  year  1291.  The  Abbefs  of 
the  convent,  as  their  hiftorian  fays,  dread- 
ing left  (he  and  her  nuns  mould  be  treated 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  aflembled  them, 
and  exhorting  them  to  mangle  their  faces, 
as  the  only  means  of  preferving  their  vir- 
ginity, inftantly,  with  an  heroic  courage, 
fet  them  the  example,  which  the  nuns 
boldly  followed,  by  cutting  off  their  nofes, 
and  disfiguring  their  faces  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  rendered  them  more  adapted  to 
excite  horror  than  defire.  Hence  the 
Ibldiers,  foon  after  breaking  into  the  con- 
vent, were  fo  difappointed  at  feeing,  in- 
ftead  of  a  number  of  blooming  beauties, 
fuch  difmal  objects,  that  they  cruelly  put 
them  to  the  fword. 

Fierce  as  the  ftruggle  was  between  the 
Chriftians  and  the  Mohammedans  for 
this  infignificant  fpot  of  land,  and  ruinous 
as  the  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  was 
to  the  refpeclive  feds,  'it  was  not  till  fome 

ages 
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ages  had  rolled  over  their  heads,  that  it 
appeared  eligible  to  defifr.  from  the  cru- 
fades.  The  Chriftians  were  fovereigns  of 
Jerufalem  for  no  longer  a  period  than 
eighty-eight  years,  during  which  time5 
nine  kings  were  elevated  to  the  throne. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  1099,  and  was  re- 
taken by  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Syria,  in  1187. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  inftances  of 
fanaticifm,  produced  in  the  days  of  which 
we  are  Ipeaking,  none  was  fo  diabolical  in 
its  nature,  as  the  fociety  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  Ingenious  men  have 
traced  the  progrefs  of  thofe  infernals  in 
human  mape,  from  the  feet  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Carmathians  in  Perfia,  to  their 
Settlement  in  Syria,  and  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon.  The  head  of  theffr  mur* 
derers  was  confidered  by  his  fubjects  as 
invefted  with  the  will  and  omnipotence  of 
God.  They  defired  no  other  fanftion  for 

the 
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the  perpetration  of  the  moft  atrocious 
deeds,  than  his  all-powerful  word.  The 
fat  given,  and  they  fcattered  themfelves 
to  the  remotefr,  corners  of  the  earth. 
Bending  their  manners,  and  even  the  ex- 
ternals of  their  religion,  to  their  bloody 
purpofes.  They  aflumed  every  fhape — 
they  {tabbed  under  every  difguife. 

The  Sheick,  or  as  we  heft  know  him 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, kept  his  relidence  on  the  mountain 
of  Lebanon.  His  territory  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Antioch  to  Damafcus. 
The  founder  of  his  tribe,  was  a  Moham- 
medan by  birth — But  his  creed  was  a 
compound  of  mere  mortal  fabrication  ;  it 
was  a  thTue  the  moil:  heterogeneous  and 
abfurd.  It  made  him,  however,  more 
abfolute  than  the  favourite  of  Allah  him- 
felf.  Mohammed  never  held  the  fouls  of  his 
followers  in  fuch  pofitive  captivity.  The 
duration  of  this  people,  the  fcourges  of 

the 
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the  earth  as  they  were  denominated,  was 
confiderable.  They  at  length  received  a 
blow  from  the  Mongul  Tartars,  in  the 
655th  of  the  Heigira,  or  1 254th  of 
Chrift,  and  were  finally  cruflied  by  the 
Egyptians  in  1272. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CVII. 

Jr  ROM  among  the  enthufiafts  who  vi- 
fited  the  Holy  Land  during  the  crufades,  or 
from  among  thofe  who  were  devoted  to 
that  promifed  foil,  fprang  the  three  famous 
orders  of  religious  knighthood,  the  Temp- 
lars, Hofpitallers,  and  Teutonics.  Thofe 
of  the  original  institution  of  Templars,  are 
faid  to  have  been  Monks,  who,  on  the 
taking  of  Jerufalem,  dedicated  themfelves 
as  residentiary  defenders  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  as  the  protectors  of  Chrif- 
tians  of  every  denomination.  The  Knights 
Templars  were  the  firfl  of  thefe  orders, 
and  they  were  inftituted  in  the  year 
1118;  the  others  were  confiderably  la- 
ter. 

VOL.  III.  P  Europe, 
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Europe,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
Continued  for  many  centuries  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  groffeft 
uncultivation  and  rudenefs.  No  fuch 
thing  as  polity  or  government  was  to  be 
met  with ;  all  was  anarchy  ;  each  man 
revenged  his  quarrels  himfelf;  Barons 
fought  with  Barons ;  and,  aided  by  their 
vaflals,  waged  formidable  war.  In  mort> 
nothing  could  furpafs  the  lawlefs  conduct 
of  the  nobles,  or  the  barbarous  vaffalage 
of  the  people.  Maximilian  I.  at  length 
gave  "  the  constitution  of  public  and 
**  perpetual  peace,'*  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
In  1495;  and  he  was  the  firfl  who  err* 
abled  the  Germans  (the  greateft  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  fucceffors,, 
according  to  their  own  account,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Caefars)  to  look  upon  them- 
felves  as  a  civilized  people. 

But  here  I  am  obliged  to  go  back,  and 
from  neceffity,  for  it  is  with  a  melan- 

'  choly 
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choly  heart  I  do  it,  am  compelled  to 
touch  upon  a  fubject  the  moft  horrible  of 
any  that  hath  come  before  us,  or  that 
ever  was  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man  ; 
I  mean  the  Inquifition.  This  terrible 
court,  creeled  on  the  fouled  and  moft  im- 
pious foundation,  and  teeming  with  hel- 
lifh  and  damnable  perfecution,  was  infti- 
tuted  in  the  year  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, 1204,  on  account  of  fome  tumults 
occafioned  by  the  Albigenfes.  It  was  the 
firft  iniHtution  which  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  privileges  of  humanity, 
and  to  all  the  affections  of  our  nature. 
The  fon  here  accufed  his  father  ;  the  fa- 
ther informed  againft  his  children ;  the 
wife  arraigned  her  hufband  ;  and  thus 
ruin  triumphed  through  a  bigoted  and 
miftaken  zeal.  What  fpecies  of  informa- 
tion was  not  received  and  admitted  ?  A 
fimple  fuppolition  was  fufficient  to  occa- 
fion  the  imprifonrnent  of  the  helplefs 
and  innocent ;  the  accufer  was  not  con- 
P  2  fronted 
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fronted  with  the  ace  •'.  '•  ;  nor,  though 
-falfe  in  his  accufation,  had  he  any  thing 
to  fear,  for  he  was  concealed  under  a 
"cloud  of  eternal  oblivion.  Even  flight, 
the  fole  refuge  of  the  perfecuted,  was 
-deemed  declaratory  of  guilt.  Anathemas 
followed  the  devoted  while  feeking  refuge 
from  the  ftorm.  Excommunication  ren- 
dered them  the  outcafts  of  fociety. — 
•Hence  friends  were  loft  to  friends  ;  fons 
were  loft  to  fathers  ;  hufbands  were  loft 
-to  wives.  In  a  word,  the  hand  that 
,would  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  hearts  of 
fuch  branded  wretches  as  fell  under  the 
lam  of -the  Inquifition,  was  the  child  of 
.grace,  the  favoured  child  of  that  merciful 
Father  who  is  in  heaven, 

•  But  let  not-aflertion.be  the  fole  proof 
,Q£  the  barbarous  inhumanity  of  the  •  In- 
•quifition.  .Let  the  words  of  the  mani- 
,-fefto  published  by  the  States  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1566,  fpeak  what  it 

was, 
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was,  even  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth  century. 
"  A  tribunal,"  recites  the  manifeito, 
"  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  all  hu- 
"  man  and  divine  laws,  but  which  ex- 
"  ceeds  in  cruelty  the  moft  barbarous,  in- 
"  ftitutions  of  the  moft  favage  tyrants  in- 
"  the  heathen  world  ;  which  reduces  all. 
*'  men  to  a  ftate  of  miferable  flavery,  and 
"  expofes  the  beft  to  continual  apprehen- 
«4  fion ;  fo  that  if  a  piiefl,  or  wicked 
«*  minion  of  power  mall  incline,  he  may 
"  accufe  any  man,  however  innocent, 
"  and  caufe  him  to  be  imprifoned,  con- 
"  demned,  and  put  to  death,  without  be- 
"  ing  confronted  with  his  accufers,  and, 
"  without  being  allowed  to  bring  evidence 
"  of  his  innocence,  or  to  fpeak  in  his 
"  defence/' 

* 
O  man  !  thou  art   furely   the  greateft 

curfe,    as   thou    unquefUonably    art    the 
greateft  bleffing  to  man.     Not  all  the  ca- 
lamities which  have  afflifted  the  world, 
P  3  taken 
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taken  colledively,  can  equal  the  deftruc- 
tion  occafioned  by  their  own  means. 
•— ^-Plague,  peftilence,  and  famine,  are 
trifles  to  thefe  ;  thou  art  the  hydra  of 
defolation.  Mademoifelle  d'Aunois,  in 
her  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Spain,  fays, 
'*  Among  the  Jews  that  were  burnt  at  an 
**  auto  de  f£,  or  an  a&  of  faith,  there 
*<  was  a  girl,  feemingly  not  feventeen 
*'  years  of  age,  who  {landing  on  that 
"  fide  where  the  Queen  was,  petitioned 
u  her  for  pardon."  She  was  wonderfully 
pretty,  and  (he  faid  to  her,  «*  Great 
*'  Queen,  will  not  your  royal  prefence 
"  make  fome  alteration  in  my  misfor- 
*'  tunes  ?  Confider  how  young  I  am, 
*f  and  that  I  am  to  fufrer  for  a  religion 
"  which  I  have  been  cherifhed  in  from 
*'  my  birth! 

•  «.        here  the  fwelling  figh, 

And  pearly  tear-drop  rufliing  in  her  eye, 

As  morning  dew  hangs  trembling  on  the  rofe, 

Though  fond  to  fpe»k,  her  farther  fpeech  oppofe. 

LUSIAD,  p.  60. 
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**  The  Queen  turned  away  her  eyes  and 
*'  feemed  to  be  moved  with  pity  towards 
"  her ;  yet  fhe  could  not,  ihe  dared  not 
"  fo  much  as  mention  the  faving  her." 
What  a  fpectacle  for  fovcreigns  to  be  pre- 
ient  at !  What  a  tragedy  for  the  firfl:  no- 
bility to  take  part  in  !  No  man  in  thofe 
days,  Spain  not  exclufively,  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  affift  as  an  executioner. 
Wriothefley,  the  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  we  are  told,  directed  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  to  be  ftretched  on 
the  rack,  becaufe  (he  differed  with  him  on 
the  real  prefence.  With  his  own  arm  he 
tore  her  body  afunder,  and  then  caufed 
her  limbs  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  : 

.  O  man,  proud  man, 

Dreft  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

(Moft  ignorant  of  what  he's  moft  aflur'd, ) 

Plays  fuch  fantaftic  tricks  before  high  heav'n, 

As  make  the  angels  weep. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

upwards  of  fifty  thouiand  of  his  fubjeds 

P  4  were 
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were  put  to  death  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious principles.  Philip  II.  his  fon, 
more  intolerant  than  his  father,  ordained, 
that  whoever  taught  heretical  doctrines 
fhould,  if  men,  be  put  to  death  by  the 
fword  ;  if  women,  be  buried  alive.  But 
their  more  execrable  reprefentative  and 
General,  Alva,  going  beyond  them  both, 
boafted,  that  during  his  five  years  ad- 
mmiftration  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had 
caufed  more  than  eighteen  thoufand  Pro- 
teftants  to  be  publicly  executed. 

The  Inquifition,  however,  and  the  bar- 
barous perfecution  of  the  Jews,  did  not 
appear  in  every  country  alike.  England, 
for  inftance,  although  me  had  a  High 
Court,  and  a  Star  Chamber,  had  not  an 
Inquilition.  In  France,  it  had  very  little 
to  do  after  the  herefy  of  the  Albigenfes 
was  extinguished,  until  the  Reformation. 
Then  it  blazed  abroad  afrefh,  and  conti- 
nued with  accumulating  vigour,  until  the 

year 
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year  1645,  when  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Charles  de  Montchal,  archbifhop  of  Thou- 
loufe,  had  the  virtue  and  the  hardinefs 
to  attack  and  crufh  it,  by  an  arret  of  the 
king.  And  this  too,  where  it  was  mof^ 
flrongly  intrenched,  in  his  own  diocefe, 
where  it  had  originated.  The  fame  blefled 
extinction  befel  it  in  other  divisions  of 
Europe.  But  the  evil  is  not  entirely  era- 
dicated. Spain  and  Portugal  {till  continue 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  barbarous  im- 
pofition.  The  latter,  indeed,  had  abo- 
lifhed  it  ;  but  it  has  again,  as  a  pent-up 
volcano,  burft  into  a  flame.  O  that  with 
an  angel's  voice,  I  could  thunder  in  the 
ears  of  thofe  infatuated  children  of  perver- 
ted Chriftianity — "  Refrain  from  religious 
"  perfecution  !  Reflect  you  not  on  the 
"  enormity  of  fuch  tranfgreflion  ?  Your 
"  God  fpake  to  you — be  tolerant  and  cha- 
"  ritably  minded.  Why  will  you  not 
"  tread  in  the  fteps  of  kindnefs-  and  hu- 
f  manity  ?  And  yon,  ye  priefts," 

Yc 
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— — —  Ye  rcv'rend  fathers, 

Whofe  beards  the  filver  hand  of  time  has  touch  *d, 

Whofe  learning,  and  good  letters,  peace  ha»  tutor'd, 

Whofe  white  inveftments  %ure  innocence  ; 

.  Who  fliall  believe^ 

But  ye  mifufe  the  rev'rence  of  your  place. 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  Godr 

In  deeds  moil  damnable  ? 

SHAKE  SPECIE. 


FRAGMENT 
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EVERY  inftitution  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  indeed  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  derived  its  autho- 
rity from  the  unbounded  and  admitted 
pretenfions  of  the  Popes  to  dominion. 
The  Pope  of  Rome,  if  we  fubfcribe  to  the 
fynodical  interpretations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  the  vifible  head  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  had  received  (if 
not  immediately  from  Jefus  Chrift,  at 
leaft  from  St.  Peter)  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the 
order  of  priefthood,  and  the  power  of 
opening  and  Shutting  the  gates  of  heaven ; 
with  the  farther  eflential  prerogative,  of 
tranfmitting  thofe  heavenly  endowments 
to  his  fucceffors  in  the  papacy.  "  And 
**  the  Lord  faid  unto  Peter,  I  will  give 

"  thee 
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"  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/ 
"  and  whatfoever  thou  fhalt  bind  on  earth, 
"  (hall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatfo- 
"  ever  thou  fhalt  loofe  on  earth,  fhall  be 
"  loofed  in  heaven."  And  hence  his  com- 
million. 

Befides  this,  Sylvefter  found  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  certain  comfortable 
refources  in  his  pofleffion,  which  in  the 
event  of  neceffity,  might  enable  him  to 
fupport  his  fupremacy  ;  and  accordingly 
he  is  faid  to  have  forged  a  donation  from 
the  Emperor  Conftantine,  which  inverted 
him  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Saint  Peter  with 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  all  the  provinces, 
places,  and  towns  of  Italy.  He  left  like- 
wife  in  pretenfiou  to  his  heirs,  a  rank 
fuperior  to  every  fovereign  upon  earth. 
Even  the  Cardinals  of  the  hierarchy  were 
afterwards  to  be  confidered,  in  rank,  as 
upon  an  equality  with  Kings.  But  the 
moft  fublime  and  illuflrious  of  the  irihe- 

rencies 
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rencies  in  the  Pope,  the  Prince  of  Priefts, 
the  Vicegerent  of  the  Emperor  of  heaven, 
contifted  in  the  canonization  of  thofe 
whofe  virtues  entitled  them  to  an  exalted 
iituation  in  Paradife,  and  m  the  clemency 
of  heaven,  which  he  could  extend  to  the 
wicked  at  pleafure. 

Chimerical  and  ludicrous  as  all  claims 
to  infallibility  and  univerfal  jurifdiftioii 
may  he  deemed,  and  profane  and  unchrif- 
tian-likc  as  all  the  divine  inheritance  pre- 
tended to  by  the  Popes  may  be  conndered, 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  cauies  which 
operated  to  the  permanency  of  the  papal  fu- 
premacy.  Nor  mould  fuch  circumstances 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  admiration ;  for  in 
fad,  they  are  as  wife  and  as  folid,  fo  far 
as  they  merely  concern  empire,  as  arc 
the  pretentious  of  any  other  power ;  and 
what  would  become  of  the  claims  of  the 
different  governments  of  the  world,  were 

they 
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they  to  be   tried  upon   the  principles  of 
equity  and  juftice  ? 

Are  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  cele- 
brated for  their  cOnqueft  of  the  earth ;  and 
are  the  modern  Romans  to  be  reprobated, 
becaufe  in  a  lefs  Muttering,  though  in  a 
more  efFe&ual  dilplay  of  political  abilities, 
they  have  fhewn  themfelves  capable  of 
erecting  a  more  formidable  authority  r 
For  my  own  part,  the  net  which  was 
thrown  by  the  fucceffors  of  the  fifherman 
over  the  confciences  of  mankind,  was  fb 
(trong,  and  binding  in  its  conftru&ion  ; 
that  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  inclinable  to 
give  the  hierarchy  as  much  credit  as  the 
republic.  The  flow,  but  fure  workings , 
of  the  underftanding,  are  indifputably  as 
worthy  of  commendation,  as  the  impe- 
tuous, but  bloody  reputation,  that  is  con- 
fequent  on  war. 
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Iii  all  ecclefiafHcal  matters,  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  Pope  were  received  as  the  in- 
fallible decifions  of  the  Divinity.  But,, 
the  holy  fathers  were  not  content  with 
the  fuperintendence  and  regulation  of  all 
facred  affairs,  they  boldly  extended  their 
interference  to  the  domeftic  arrangements; 
the  manners  and  cufloms  of  every  people 
under  the  denomination  of  Chriftians. 
Crowns  they  diipofed  of  at  their  will. 
They  dethroned  fovereigns.  They  abfolved 
fubje&s  from  their  allegiance.  They  even 
laid  whole  kingdoms  under  interdiction. 
So  that  there  was  not,  as  it  is  alledged,  a 
throne  which  they  had  not  fhaken,  nor  a 
prince  who  did  not  Ihudder  at  their 
power. 

Francis  I.  when  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
in  I493»  gave  the  eaftern  and  weftern  em- 
pires to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe, 
finding  himfelf  mut  out,  demanded  a 
fight  of  Adam's  laft  will  and  teftament, 

that 
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that  he  might  fee  the  caufe,  why  a  King 
of :  France  (houid  be  excluded  from  thofe 
hemispheres.     But  Francis  was  a  liberal- 
minded  man.     Sovereigns  who  had  lived 
before  him,  and  many  who  appeared  after- 
wards in  Europe,    manifefted  lets  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  their  characters.     It  will 
fcarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is  a   fad*  au- 
thenticated in   hiftory,  that   an   Emperor 
of  Germany  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
gate  of  the  holy  Pontiff,  and  to  ftand  there 
bare  footed  for  three  days,  as  a  fuppliant, 
praying  for  mercy  and  forgivenefs.     Nay, 
it  is  recorded,  that  one  of  the  Popes  iiifo- 
lently  fet  his  foot  on  the  head  of  an  Em- 
peror whilft  he  was  killing  his  flipper,  and 
kicked  off  his  crown,  to  mew  that  it  was 
in   his  power  to  take  it  from  him  when 
he  pleafed.      Thus  omnipotent  was  he  ! 
His    nod,    like    unto    that   of  Jove,    or 
more  properly  like  that  of  the  fovereigu 
of  the  Natchez,    was   fuch,    that   every 
morning  he.  might  have  ftrutted  from  his 

palace, 
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palace,  beckoned  to  the  fun,  bid  him 
fmoke  his  pipe,  and  then  indicated  to  him 
with  his  finger,  the  courfe  he  would 
have  him  fleer,  until  the  evening  Should 
defcend. 

What  was  there  to  which  the  multitude 
of  Chriftians  would  not  have  acceded  ? 
Did  not  they  almoft  adore  their  fovereign 
Pontiff  ?  Did  not  they  admit  of  his  pof- 
fefling  fupernatural  gifts,  and  heavenly 
endowments  ?  Did  not  they  offer  incenfe 
to  him  ?  Did  not  they  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  him,  as  the  children  of 
Jfrael  did  before  the  Calf?  Did  not  they 
humbly  kifs  his  toe  ?  a  cuftom,  by  the 
way,  borrowed  as  probably  from  their 
progenitors  in  Caligula's  time,  who  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  the  cuftom  of  kiffing 
the  flipper,  as  from  the  text  of  fcripture 
which  runs,  "  AndChrift  faid,  feelt  thou 
"  this  woman  ?  fhe  hath  warned  my  feet 
*<•  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 

VOL.  III.  Q  "  hairs 
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"  hairs  of  her  head,  but  thou  haft  giver* 
"  me  no  water  for  my  feet.  Thou  gaveft 
"  me  no  kifs,  but  this  woman,  fince  the 
"  time  1  came,  hath  not  cealed  to  kifs 
"  my  feet."  In  a  word,  during  the  vi- 
gour and  paramount  control  of  the  hier- 
archy, did  the  followers  of  Chrift  manifeft 
lefs  fuperflition  and  extravagancy  than  the 
Heathens  of  whom  we  have  recently  been 
treating  ?  Or,  to  go  a  ftep  farther,  did  any 
of  the  celebrated  characters  of  antiquity 
ferioufly  give  themfelves  up  to  fuch  pofi- 
tive  in fanity  ? 

Rabelais,  it  is  faid,  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  to  ac- 
company the  Ambaffador  to  an  audience 
with  the  Pope.  The  Ambafiador  one  day 
afked  him  his  reafon  for  it.  He  replied, 
"  I  have  an  infuperable  averfion  to  bad 
"  fmells.  Your  Excellency,  the  repre- 
"  fentative  of  a  great  monarch,  is  un- 
•'  der  the  neceffity  of  kiffing  the  Pope's 

"  toe. 
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£i  toe.  Now-,  if  fuch  be  your  lot,  what 
"  muft  be  mine,  who  am  but  a  poor  phy- 
;<  fician.  Doubtlefs  I  (hall  be  obliged  to 
*'  kifs  his  nether  end," 


FRAG. 
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FRAGMENT    CIX. 


1 T  was  folemuly  decreed,  in  the  famous 
Bull  Unam  San&am,  "to  be  an  article 
"  of  faith  neceflary  to  falvation,  to  be- 
"  lieve,  that  every  human  creature  was 
"  fubjeft  to  the  Pope."  A  Romifli  writer 
of  eminence,  afferts  "  a  prieft  to  be  as 
"  much  above  a  king,  as  a  man  is  above 
"  a  beaft."  Nay,  Bellarmine,  in  order 
to  cut  the  matter  (liort,  pithily  concludes, 
"  that  if  a  Pope  fliould  enjoin  vices,  and 
*'  forbid  virtues,  the  Ghriflian  church 
**  would  be  obliged  to  believe  vices  good, 
6<  and  virtues  evil,  or  it  would  fia  againil: 
66  confcience.'* 

The  tiara,  fince  the  days  of  Peter,  has 
graced  the  brows  of  upwards  of  two  bun- 
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dred  and  fifty  fovereign  Pontiffs.  Many 
of  them  monfters,  many  of  them  men  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  All,  how- 
ever, fleady  and  perfevering  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  papal  infallibility.  Sacred 
matters,  when  dominion  is  in  queftion, 
will  always  take  the  lead  of  temporal. 
But  no  authority  is  fo  formidable  or  bind- 
ing, as  that  wherein  they  affift,  and  mu- 
tually fupport  each  other.  Religion  in 
every  country  has  furnimed  the  proof. 
Penetration,  wifdom,  and  fagacity,  have 
never  been  fo  effectual  in  their  workings, 
as  when  cloathed  under  the  appearances  of 
piety,  humanity,  and  grace, 

But  the  holy  fpirit,  was  not  exclufively 
and  neceflarily  confined  to  the  perfon  of 
the  Pope  himfelf.  It  was  transferable. 
Any  man  might  procure  it  by  fpecial 
commiflion.  Every  council  and  aflembly 
of  the  dignified  clergy  had  it,  from  the 
nature  of  their  profeffion.  Hence  feda- 
Q  3  ries, 
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ries,  from  the  efficiency  of  divine  infpi- 
ration,  exhibited  a  fecond  confufion  of 
tongues.  They  oppofed,  they  reviled, 
and  they  damned  one  another.  Each  laid 
claim  to  extraordinary  prerogatives.  They 
all  boafted  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghofr.  They  all,  in  their  turns,  became 
branded  as  preachers  of  the  fuggefUons  of 
the  devil.  The  councils,  thus,  though 
they  were  as  contradictory  in  their  decrees 
as  any  other  councils  whatever,  were  al- 
ways deemed  infallible.  The  canons,  re- 
pugnant as  they  might  be  to  gofpel, 
morality,  and  wifdom,  were  never  con- 
iidered  otherwife  than  as  the  effufions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  God  infpired  and  dic- 
tated the  ordinances  of  his  favourite 
church. 

A  wag,  indeed,  faid,  during  the  fitting 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  arrived  to  certain  of  the  aflembly 
every  day,  in  the  cloak-bag  of  the  poftil- 

lion. 
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lion,  who  came  from  Verfailles.  This 
we  muft  fuppofe  impoffible.  For  good- 
nefs,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  exprefs 
myfelf,  muft  certainly  have  fuperabounded 
in  the  elect  of  the  middle  ages  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  The  proofs  are  without  number  : 
fo  much  fo,  that  out  of  the  aggregate 
flock  of  the  good  works  of  the  faints, 
which  were  over  and  above  what  was 
neceflary  for  their  own  falvation,  and 
which  was  formed  into  a  grand  defpot, 
the  Popes  (Urban  I.,  I  believe,  began  it) 
had  a  free  and  an  unlimited  credit.  Their 
drafts  were  unhefitatingly  honoured.  The 
bill-holder  having  nothing  elfe  to  do  than 
to  fettle  the  rate  of  exchange,  it  being  at 
fome  times,  perfonal,  as  during  the  cm- 
fades  ;  at  other  times  pecuniary,  as  when 
the  pontifical  treafury  was  ebbing  rather 
faft. 

Betides    this   exhauftlefs   bank   of   the 
good  works  of  the  faints,  the  keys  that 

were 
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were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  by  him 
to  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  vicarage,  were  a 
means  of  conferring  innumerable  bleflings 
on  the  world.  To  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  the  miferable  (inner,  was  to 
raife  the  weak  hearted — and  to  open  to 
the  rays  of  hope  the  minds  of  the  foully- 
tainted  multitude.  A  fimple  indulgence 
contained  the  whole.  It  was  more- 
over, cheap,  and  eaiily  to  be  procured. 
The  form  of  tkat  granted  by  Tetzel  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  quoted  by  an 
elegant  hiflorian,  runs  thus  :  "  May  our 
"  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  have  mercy  upon  thee, 
"  andabfolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  moft 
"  holy  paffion.  And  f,  by  his  authority, 
"  that  of  his  bleiTed  apoftles  Peter  and 
<c  Paul,  and  of  the  moil  holy  Pope, 
"  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
"  parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  firft  from  all 
"  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  in  whatever  man- 
*4  ner  they  have  been  incurred  ;  and  then 
41  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgrefiions,  and 
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ff  excefles,  how  enormous  foever  they 
*'  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are  referved 
?'  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and 
"  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
"  extend.  I  remit  to  you  all  punifli- 
"  ment  which  you  difcover  in  Purgatory 
"  on  their  account,  and  I  reftore  you  to 
"  the  holy  facraments  of  the  church,  to 
"  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that 
t4  innocence  and  purity  which  you  pof- 
45  feffed  at  baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you 
'•  die,  the  gates  of  punimment  (hall  be 
"  mut,  and  the  gates  of  the  Paradife  of 
*?  Delight  fiiall  be  opened;  and  if  yoij 
'*  fnall  not  die  at  prefent,  this  grace  fhali 
t;  remain  in  full  force  at  the  point  of 
**  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
?'  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
*«  Ghofl" 

The  fame  celebrated  writer  then  felecls 
fome  paflages  from  Luther,  which  paint 
in  the  moil  glowing  colours  the  doctrines 

of 
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of  Tetzel  and  his  aiTociates  on  the  fubjecl: 
of  indulgencies,  "  If  any  man  (fay  they) 
purchafe  letters  of  indulgence,  his  foul 
may  reft  fecure,  with  refpect  to  its  falva- 
tion.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgatory, 
forvvhofe  redemption  indulgencies  are  pur- 
chafed,  as  foon  as  the  money  tinkles  in  the 
cheil,  inftantly  efcape  from  that  place  of 
torment,  and  afcend  into  heaven.  The 
efficacy  of  indulgence  is  fo  great,  that 
the  mofl  heinous  fins,  even  if  one  mould 
"violate  (which  is  impoffible)  the  mother 
of  God,  fhall  be  remitted  and  expiated  by 
them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both  from 
punifhment  and  guilt.  Indulgence  is  the 
unfpeakable  gift  of  God,  given  to  recon- 
cile man  to  himfelf.  Nor  is  the  crofs 
erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgencies, 
lefs  efficacious  than  the  crofs  of  Chrift  it- 
itfelf.  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open;  if  you 
enter  not  ROW,  when  will  you  enter  ? 
For  twelve  pence,  you  may  redeem  the 
foul  of  your  father  out  of  Purgatory  ;  and 

are 
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are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you 
had  but  one  coat,  you  mould  ftrip  your^ 
felf  and  fell  it,  in  order  to  purchafe  fuch 
benefits." 

To  read  of  impositions  fo  enormous 
and  fo  flagitious  as  the  above,  and  to  con-* 
fider  that  all  modern  Europe  was  at  one 
time  pervaded  by  an  implicit  belief 
of  their  efficacy  and  truth,  is  mofr,  hu- 
miliating to  fenfe,  and  mod:  mocking  to 
Chriflianity.  When  we  reflect  on  it, 
what  have  you,  ye  proud  Chriftians,  fo 
greatly  to  boaft  of?  Two  centuries  are 
icarcely  paft,  iince  ye  were  plunged  in 
tliis  ignominious  blindnefs  ;  a  blindnefs 
more  fatally  pernicious  than  all  the  ido- 
latry of  the  heathens.  What  an  encou- 
rager,  what  a  prolific  parent  of  infamy 
and  vice  !  But  I  will  avoid  bearing  hard 
even  on  vvickednefs  fo  abominable,  left 
my  intention  mould  be  miftaken.  My 

blood 
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blood,  I  own,  boils  within  me  with  in- 
dignation.  I  blum  when  I  reflect,  how 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Chriftians 
the  children  of  a  free  religion  had  to 
fhew,  of  all  that  had  been  gracioufly  be^ 
queathed  to  them  by  their  Saviour  ! 

Cupidity  was  the  over-ruling  paliion  of 
the  priefthood ;  they  extorted  from  the 
people  the  whole  that  they  poffefled  ; 
they  made  them,  one  would  think,  be? 
licve,  that  avarice  was  a  firfl  attribute  of 
the  Divinity ;  and  that  the  faints  made  a 
traffic  of  their  influence  and  projection* 
"  It  is  true,5*  fays  Clovis,  <•  St.  Martin 
*'  ferves  his  friends  with  zeal ;  but  be-. 
«c  tween  you  and  I,  he  makes  them  pay 
<<  roundly  for  his  trouble."  Indeed  fo 
furcharged  were  they  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  your  Firffc 
Richard,  in  a  lively  moment,  commended 
bis  pride  to  the  Templars,  his  avarice  to 

the 
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the  Benedictines,  and  his   voluptuoufnefs 
to  his  good  lords  the  bifliops. 

The  text  of  fcripture  which  runs,  "  and 
**  Jefus  breathed  on  his  difciples  and 
M  faid,  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghoft — whole- 
*'  ever  fins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
"  unto  them  ;  and  whofever  fins  ye 
"  retain,  they  are  retained,*'  moft  proba- 
bly invefled  the  Popes  not  only  with  the 
delufive  impofition  of  indulgence,  which 
exalted  their  power  and  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  wicked,  which 
latter  are  always  the  mofr  fbperftitious  ; 
but  likewife  with  thofe  inftruments  of 
punimment,  anathemas,  and  excommuni- 
cations, which  dragged  the  moil:  mighty 
under  their  feet,  and  thereby  confolidated 
their  authority. 

Excommunications  were  common  ;  tht 
perfons  fo  curfed  were  not  only  cut  off 
from  the  benefits  of  all  communion  with 

the 
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the  holy  myfteries  of  their  religion,  but 
were  alfo  excluded  from  all  human  fo-> 
ciety  ;  levelled  with  the  beafb,  delivered 
into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  of- 
ten condemned  to  temporal  fire  in  this 
world,  and  to  that  which  is  eternal  in 
the  next.  "  May  the  wrath  of  God," 
fays  Clement  VI.  in  a  hull  of  excommu- 
nication, fulminated  againft  the  Emperor 
-Louis  of  Bavaria,  "  and  of  St.  Peter  and 
"  St.  Paul,  crum  him  in  this  world,  and 
"  that  which  is  to  come  !  May  the  earth 
**  open  and  fwallow  him  alive  ;  may  his 
*'  memory  perifh,  and  all  the  elements  be 
**  his  enemies  !  And  may  his  children 
*'  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  adverfaries, 
*c  even  in  the  fight  of  their  father  !*' 

Thefe,  not  very  favourable  traits,  with 
various  others  which  might  be  adduced, 
manifeft  the  little  efficacy  of  Christianity 
on  the  minds  of  thofe  of  the  Romim  per- 
fuafion  during  the  times  of  which  I  am 

fpeaking. 
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fpeaking.  Nothing  was  lefs  difcernible 
in  the  Chriftian  character  than  charity, 
mildnefs,  and  humanity.  The  whole 
conduct  of  human  affairs  was  ftamped 
with  ferocioufnefs  and  barbarity.  "  We 
"  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,"  faid  a  ban 
of  the  empire,  "  thy  children  orphans, 
"  and  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
"  vil,  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.'* 
The  Emperor,  Baldwin,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  being  taken  prifoner,  had  his 
legs  and  arms  cut  oft,  and  was  left  a 
prey  to  the  wild  hearts.  Jornandi,  of  the 
houfe  of  the  Norman  Princes,  was  tied 
naked  on  a  chain  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burn- 
ing metal  which  was  nailed  to  his  head, 
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1  HE  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Gad 
pointed  out  activity,  as  being  not  only  ef- 
ientially  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  corporeal  faculties,  but  as  being  emi- 
nently requiiite  to  mental  health  and  the 
viitues  of  the  mind.  Man  was  never  or- 
dained to  prey  upon  himfelf,  and  feed  on 
thought.  Goodnefs  is  a  relative  quality  ; 
it  is  only  ufeful  when  difplayed  in  action. 
Theoretic,  barren  fpeculations,  are  repug- 
nant to  every  thing  focial  and  agreeable ; 
and  when  joined  to  monaftic,  cloiftered 
contemplations,  they  are  even  adverfe  to* 
the  fcriptural  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity ; 
but  if  fuch  be  blamable,  what  mall  ,e 
fay  of  the  vifionaries  who  feek  the  road* 
to  heaven  through  mortification  6,  penan- 
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ces,  and  perfonal  chaftifements  ?  What 
an  amafing  catalogue  of  fanaticks  lies  be- 
fore us  !  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited. 

One  Simeon  Stillites,  fay  Les  Lettres 
yuifs,  who  flouriihed  in  the  fifth  century, 
lived  forty  years  ere£t  upon  a  pillar  like 
a  ftatue,  and  had  no  way  to  eafe  himfelf, 
but  the  fame  privileges  which  geefe  have, 
that  {land  fometimes  on  one  foot,  and 
fometimes  on  another.  Before  he  was 
difplaced)  he  was  invocated  for  a  pain  in 
the  hams.  St.  Dunftan  arnufed  himfelf 
with  the  devil,  whom  he  could  manage 
as  he  pleafed  ;  and  one  day,  as  the  faid 
infernal  fpirit  went  to  take  fome  liberty 
with  him,  he  feized  him  by  the  nofe  with 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  chaflifed  him  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  devil  would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  him.  Various,  and  as 
ridiculous  things  are  told  of  St.  Anthony *s 
temptations  in  the  wildernefs,  and  St.  Do- 
minic amufiag  himfeif  with  burning  the 

Vol.  Ill,  R  devi* 
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devil's  claws  with  a  flambeau.  We  hava- 
it  on  record,  that  St.  Hilarian  was  content 
with  only  four  figs  a  day,,  and  that  after 
fun  fet ;  that  St.  Dorothy  the  Theban 
never  lay  down  ;  that  St,  Guingiilvis 
made  two  hundred  genuflexions  a  day  ; 
that  St.  Paul,  the  Anchoret,  prayed  three 
hundred  times  a  day  5  that  St.  Polychroa 
faid  his  prayers  with  the  root  of  a  great 
oak  upon  his  moulders  ;  that  St.  Baradat 
and  St.  Thalella  bent  themfelves  quite 
double  in  a  cage  upon  the  point  of  a 
rock,  and  that  St.  Anthelmus  gave  hirn^ 
felf  a  thoufand  lames  a  day. 

Now  all  thefe,  and  an  hundred  equally 
extravagant  things,  are  to  be  picked  out 
of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  (mark  they 
were  Saints)  of  Chriftianity.  As  many 
more,  I  know,  could  have  been  felected 
from  the  fuperftitious  nations  of  whom 
we  have  been  treating,  particularly  the 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans ;  but  the 

bringing 
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bringing  fo  extravagant,  though  univer- 
fal,  an  infanity  home  to  the  children  of 
Chriflianity,  was  the  purpofe  at  which  I 
aimed ;  and  my  reafon  was,  the  unavoida- 
ble reflection  which  it  muft  inculcate, 
that  cuftoms  and  manners,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious modes  of  action,  are  not  more  ri- 
diculous in  one  people,  than  they  pro- 
bably may  be  in  another;  and  that  tem- 
per, candour,  and  indulgence,  are  there- 
fore highly  effential,  in  comparatively 
reviewing  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  lively  Poet  fays, 

A  Fackeer,  (a  religion  well  known  in  the  eaft 
Not  much  like  a  parfon,  ftill  lefs  like  a  prieft) 
With  no  canting,  nor  fly  jefuitical  arts, 
Field-preaching1,  hypociify,  learning,  or  parts  ; 
By  a  happy  refinement  in  mortification, 
Grew  the  oracle  faint,  and  the  pope  of  his  nation. 
But  what  did  he  do,  this  efteem  to  acquire, 
Did  he  torture  his  head  or  his  bofom  with  fire  ?  - 
Was  his  neck  in  a  portable  pillory  cas'd  ? 
Did  he  faften  a  chain  to  his  leg  or  his  waift  ? 
No  ;  his  holinefs  rofe  to  this  forereign  pitch, 
By  the  merit  of  running  long  nails  in  his  breech. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

R  *  The 
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The  fe  verity  of  penance,  and  the 
tifications  to  which  vifioh-aries  abandon 
themfelvesr  are  furely  indications  of  a  dif- 
turbed  imagination  ;  of  an-  inclination  to 
irnpofe,  or  of  a  caprieioufnefs  fcarcely  to- 
be  defined.  Can  k  ever  occur  to  a  ra- 
tional bekig,  that  God  Can  be  pleafed 
with  the  fight  of  ftripes  and  flagellations? 
That  he  can  have  fatiafaftron  in  behold- 
ing us  refufe  the  comforts  and  the  blef- 
iings  he  has  given  us  to  enjoy  ?  That  to 
ferve  him  we  rnuft  neglecl:  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  fo  fave  our  foals  that  wer 
muft  deftroy  our  bodies  ?  Thefe  are  all 
abominable  conclusions,  counter  in  the 
extreme,  to  the  unbounded  goodnefs  of 
the  majefty  of  heaven. 

Is  it  material,  or  is  it  e6nrbhant  to  any 
one  principle  of  reafon,  that  the  garb, 
the  food,  the  fpot,  fhould  be  of  confe- 
quence  to  a  man,  whofe  foul  overflows 
with  grateful  unaffected  piety  and  thankf- 

giving  ? 
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giving  ?  Believe  me  the  idea  is  an  impi- 
ous one.  Religion  and  wifdom  both  fay, 
virtue  is  heft  recommended  by  example; 
and  that  he  is  the  really  good  man  who 
has  courage  to  pradice  it  in  open  day. 
God  delights  to  fee  his  creatures  happy  ; 
wherefore  it  is  imprinted  on  every  human 
breaft  that 


Wifdom,  tho*  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  fweeterthan  the  fweet  ambrofial  hive, 
What  is  fhe  but  the  means  of  happinefs  ? 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool  ^ 
A  melancholy  fool  without  her  bells. 

YOUNG,  n.  ii.  Y.  458. 


But  to  fo  outrageous  a  renunciation  of 
•every  pleafurable  gratification  in  this  life 
did  the  Catholic  perfuafion  entice  its  vo.- 
taries,  that  though  Chrift  himfelf  curfed 
a  fig  tree  becaufe  it  was  barren,  they  yet 
recommended  to  both  man  and  woman 
rigid  and  perpetual  continency.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  eftablifli  a  criminality  in 
marriage,  but  they  did  what  was  ne' 


the 
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the  fame  thing,  they  extolled  and  declared 
virginity  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  Mohammedans,  of  whom  we  have 
already  fpoke,  were  early  trained  to  an 
acquiefcence  in  certain  cruel  and  extra- 
ordinary actions.  But,  if  Mohammedans 
could  be  deemed  wrong,  in  depriving  un- 
happily devoted  men  of  the  powers  of  ge- 
neration ;  and  in  confequence  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  or  jealoufy,  if  they  immured 
their  females  in  the  Zunnana ;  can  they 
be  looked  upon  as  more  culpable  than  the 
Chriftians,  who  enjoin  a  life  of  celibacy 
to  the  prieflhood,  and  who  clo'ifter  up 
their  virgins,  as  if  they  were  inanimate  as 
the  mrines  at  which  they  are  forced  to 
kneel  ?  All  God's  creatures  were  defigned 
to  propagate  their  kind.  Every  part  of 
animated,  nay  of  vegetable  nature,  de- 
monftrates  it  to  our  fenfes.  Is  the  human 
fpecies  alone  to  fruflrate  the  ends  of  its 
creation  ?  Are  man  and  woman,  only,  of 

thofe 
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f-hofe  who  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  to 
be  doomed  to  an  unenjoined,  unnatural 
mortification,  and  that  from  a  fallacious 
expofition  of  a  text  of  fcripture  ?  The 
Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiflory, 
fays,  that  in  the  one  city  of  Oxyrinchus 
in  Lower  Egypt,  there  were  twenty  thou- 
fand  confecrated  virgins,  and  ten  thoufand 
monks.  Shall  we  read  this,  and  then 
wholly  condemn  -the  difciples  of  the  Koran 
for  deftroying  the  fexual  diftinftion  of 
man,  while  we  pafs  over  with  tendernefs, 
if  not  with  entire  approbation,  the  Ca- 
tholic feclufion  of  thofe  who  were  declar- 
edly made  for  the  comfort  and  folace  of 
each  other  ?  The  abfurdity  is  glaring. 

Among  the  Chriflians,  fays  the  faga- 
jcious  and  learned  Montefquieu  in  his  Let- 
tres  Per/tannes,  the  priefts  and  dervifes  of 
both  fexes,  who  devote  themfelves  to  per- 
petual continence,  have  acquired  the  virtue 
of  virtues,  though  I  cannot  comprehend 
R  4  any 
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any  virtue,  not  knowing  how  that  cart 
be  a  virtue,  which  is  productive  of  no- 
thing. I  find  their  doctors  plainly  con- 
tradicting themfelves,  when  they  fay,  that 
marriage  is  holy,  and  that  celibacy,  which 
is  oppofite  to  it,  is  more  holy.  This 
practice  of  continence  hath  been  the  lofs 
of  more  men,  than  ever  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  plague,  or  the  moft  bloody 
wars.  We  fee  in  every  religious  houfe, 
art  endlefs  family,  where  nobody  is  born, 
and  which  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
every  body  elfe.  Thefe  houfes  are  always 
open,  like  fo  many  pits,  wherein  future 
generations  are  buried  alive. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CXI. 

THE  holy  and  beatified  St.  Chryfof- 
tom,  calls  a  life  of  celibacy,  "  a  life 
"  worthy  of  heaven  :  not  inferior  to  that 
*'  of  angels/'  A  young  lady  of  England 
fpeaks  of  it  more  naturally,  and  fo  entirely 
to  the  purpofe,  that  I  would  to  heaven 
her  fentiments  were  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  over  the  portal  of  every  cloifler  and 
irnonaflery  in  chriflendom. 

To  retire  from  the  crowd, 
And  make  ourfelves  good, 

By  avoiding  of  ev'ry  temptation  ; 
Is  in  truth  to  reveal, 
What  we'd  better  conceal, 

That  cur  paffions  want  fome  regulation. 
It  will  much  more  redound 
To  our  praife,  to  be  found, 

In  a  world  fo  abounding  with  evil, 
Unfpotted  and  pure, 
Though  not  fo  demure* 

As  to  wage  open  war  with  the  deril. 


Itl 
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In  delivering  my  fentiments  thus  freely 
on   religious  houfes,   I  am  far  from   de- 
firing  to  be  confidered  as  of  the  number 
of  thofe  who  have  a  malignant  fatisfa&ion 
in  holding  them  up  as  finks  of  turpitude 
and  corruption.     I  level  only  at  the  infti- 
tutions.     The  brothers  and  the  fitters  of 
thofe  holy    places   I  can   readily   believe 
to  be  as  charitable,  virtuous,  and  kind- 
hearted,  as  any  people  upon  earth  : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 
The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  bloom  unfeen, 
And  wafte  its  fragrance  on  the  defart  air. 

I  only  lament  their  fituation.  I  think 
it  a  cruel  one  to  themfelves,  a  pernicious 
one  to  fociety,  and  in  every  refpeft  re- 
pugnant to  the  will  and  dodrine  of  our 

Saviour. 

But  religious  focieties  are  growing  into 

difufe.     Ruffia  has  already  eftablifhed  a 
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law  that  no  male  fhall  become  a  monk, 
till  he  is  turned  of  thirty  ;  and  no  female 
a  nun,  till  (he  is  fifty  ;  and  even  then, 
not  without  exprefs  permiffion  from  their 
fuperiors. 

While  I  admit,  however,  of  piety  and 
good  actions  in  the  convents  and  mona- 
fteries,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  ani- 
madverting on  that  extraordinary  cuftom, 
which  took  its  rife  among  the  chafte  and 
undefiled  priefthood,  the  cuftom  of  con- 
feffing,  and  directing  the  confciences  of 
the  iaity.  The  religion  of  a  country, 
whether  revealed  or  impofed,  is  a  fubjeft 
of  the  moft  delicate  texture.  It  mould 
be  handled  with  diffidence,  and  circum- 
fpection.  But  its  excrefcencies  mould  at 
all  reafonable  moments  be  lopped  off. 
Admitting  this  evident  neceflity,  (and 
who  can  deny  it)  it  follows  of  courfe, 
that  an  alien  regulator,  a  fpiritual  guide 
in  a  family,  is  a  baneful  infringement  of 

that 
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that  wholefome  authority,  which  the  heatf 
of  it  mould  invariably  poflefs.  Can  it  be 
rationally  imagined,  that  prie(fo  are  com- 
pounded of  different  materials  from  thofe 
of  ordinary  men  ?  Have  they  not  the  fame 
paffions  and  defires  ?  Does  the  blooc}  in 
their  veins  circulate  leis  riotoufly  than  in 
ours  ?  Priefts,  however  they  may  enjoin 
abftinence  to  others,  are  not  the  mo# 
cruel  mortifiers  of  the  flefh  themfelves. 
They  love,  as  other  men,  good  living  : 
And  good  living  naturally  creates  pn> 
penfities,  which  are  not  always  to  be  kept 
in  fubje&ion.  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  be 
iuppofed  the  accufer  of  the  paftors  of  the 
-flock.  I  fpeak  of  them  merely  as  men  : 
men  frail  and  liable  to  error.  I  fpeak 
likewife  of  them,  as  I  look  upon  the  fitur 
ntion  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  con- 
feflbrs,  hazardous  and  inimical  to  virtue. 
How  few  are  there,  in  this  world,  of  the 
fexes,  who  unallied  can  truft  themfelves 
in  an  unreilrained  intercourse  of  commu^ 

nication  ? 
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nication  ?  The  wcakneffes  to  which  w<? 
are  liable,  are  dangerous,  and  eafily  to  be 
laid  hold  of.  It  is  not  prudent  to  be  too 
confident  in  our  ftrength. 

Women  afTu  redly  run  great  rifques,  in 
giving  up  the  direction  of  their  actions  to 
thofe  of  the  other  fex,  who  are  the  depofi* 
taries  of  their  fecrets,  and  who  have  un- 
bounded freedom  in  the  adminiflering  of  ad- 
vice, punifhment,  or  confolation.  No  temp* 
tation  can  be  more  fedu&ive,  than  that 
wherein  the  crime  can  be  pardoned  by  the 
criminal.  But,  independent  of  the  women, 
the  authority  of  the  men  is  greatly  jfhaken 
by  this  foreign  influence.  The  veneration 
and  refpeft  which  are  due  to  the  father 
of  a  family,  are  by  this  means  transferred, 
Domeflic  government  is  entirely  at  an 
end,  for  it  is  a  ielf-evident  truth,  that 
people  feldom  coniider  any  other  than 
thofe  unto  whom  they  are  anfwerable. 

Befides, 
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Befldes,  how  favourable  is  it  to  machi-* 
nation  ;  to  the  (owing  of  the  feeds  of  dif- 
cord  ;  and  to  the  demolition  of  that  goodly 
fabric  of  our  happinefs,  in  which  is  con- 
tained all  union,  affection,  concord,  and 
confidence.  Inftitutions,  fo  evidently  ad- 
verfe  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  fhould,  if 
poffible,  be  cruflied.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  lend  his  afliftance  to  fo  laud- 
able an  undertaking.  Breaking  the  fpell 
of  tyrannic  cuftom,  is  not  unhinging  the 
eflentials  of  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prune  the  bluming  rofe,  another  to  nip  it 
to  its  root. 

Felicity  is  not  to  be  had  without  alloy. 
The  lot  of  man  is,  however,  often  to  be 
improved.  Our  lives  are  chequered  by 
the  hand  of  fate. 

..  .      Yet  let  reafon  mitigate  our  care  : 
To  mourn  avails  not :  man  is  born  to  bear. 
Such  is,  alas !  the  gods'  fevere  decree  : 
They,  only  they,  are  bleft,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  ftood, 
The  fource  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 

From 
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From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Bleffings  to  thefe,  and  thofe  diftributes  ills ; 
To  moil  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  tafte  the  bad  unmix'd,  is  curft  indeed  : 
Purfu'd  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driv'n, 
He  wanders  out-caft  both  of  earth  and  heav'n. 
The  happieft,  tafte  not  happinefs  finefere, 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dafli'd  with  care. 

ILIAD,  b.  xxiv.  p.  669, 


In  the  habits  of  religion,  too  frequently 
confifl  our  diflrefles,  as  well  as  our  com- 
forts. We  have  exemplified  it  in  various 
inftances.  The  wife  man,  therefore,  as 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  will  endeavour 
to  confine  religious  authority  to  its  proper 
bounds  ;  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  firft 
inflituted,  of  infpiring  benevolence,  mo« 
defty,  and  fubmiffion  in  the  people ;  nor 
fuffer  the  credit  of  it  to  grow  too  ftrong 
for  that  of  the  ftate ;  the  authority  of  the 
prieft  for  that  of  the  magiftrate. 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    CXIL 


JL  HE  chains  impofed  upon  mankind  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  were  of  a  nature 
fcarcely  to  be  rent  afunder.  Never  were 
foul  and  body  fo  completely  fhackled* 
John  WicklifFe,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  firft  began  to 
queftion  the  infallibility  of  her  do&rines, 
But  he  did  not  fucceed  in  eftablifhing  a 
formidable  opposition  to  her  *  :  that  re- 
quired a  lapfe  of  two  centuries  more* 
The  year  of  Chrift  1517,  ufhered  in  the 

*  In  the  time  of  England's  fourth  Henry,  it  was 
ordained  by  a£l  of  parliament,  that  the  diocefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might 
convi&  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  unlefs  the  convict 
abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed, 
tbe  fherifl?  was  bound  ex  ojficio,  if  required  by  the 
bifiiop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  vi&im  to  the  flames. 

dawn 
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dawn  of  philofophy  and  emancipation. 
Luther  then  pointed  out  the  way  to  intel- 
le&ual  liberty,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  good 
works.  About  the  fame  time  Nicholas 
Copernicus  flourished  in  Germany ;  to 
him  fucceeded  Galileo  in  Italy  ;  then  fol- 
lowed Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  Leib- 
nitz, and,  laft  of  all,  that  refulgent 
brightnefs  of  the  Gallaxy,  thei  IJuftrious 
and  immortal  Newton. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  we  are  to  date  the  introduction 
of  reafon  and  good  fenfe  into  modern  Eu- 
rope. It  was  at  that  asra  that  true  reli- 
gion and  philofophy  came  to  be  under- 
ilood.  Till  then,  the  Pope  had  been  om- 
nipotent in  the  church,  and  Ariftotle  in 
the  fchools ;  but  even  this  releafe  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  had  not  Kofter  of 
Holland,  in  1440,  been  fupremely  fortu- 
nate in  difcovering  the  art  of  printing. 
This,  rapidly  improved  upon,  helped  to 

Voi,.  III.  S  dif- 
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difleminate,  and  keep  in  circulation,  the 
knowledge  which  had  hitherto  been  bu- 
ried from  the  world.  The  road  was 
cleared,  and  every  man  could  travel  it, 
for  the  vehicles  of  inftruftion  were  multi- 
plying, and  entertainment  was  certain  to 
be  met  with  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

An  elegant  writer  obferves,  that  Eu- 
rope will,  perhaps,  behold  ages  of  a  bad 
tafte,  but  will  never  again  relapfe  into 
barbarifm,  for  that  the  fole  invention  of 
printing  will  hinder  that  event.  The  ob- 
fervation  is  juft,  for  it  is  certain  the  gene- 
ral currency  and  communication  of  know- 
ledge, has  ferved  to  exalt  the  human 
character  more  within  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  pail,  than  all  the  exertions  and 
wifdom  of  the  ancients. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  fubjech 
While  the  fupremacy  of  the  Popes  was 
acknowledged,  all  Europe  maiiifefted  paf- 

five 
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five  obedience  and  non-refiftance ;  and 
that  not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  all  that 
were  ordained  and  employed  by  him  in 
the  miniftry.  One  baneful  effect  of  this 
was  intolerance.  Nothing  fo  bloody,  we 
have  already  remarked,  as  a  perfecut- 
ing  fpirit  ;  it  fmiles  and  can  rejoice  at 
moft  pitiable  diftrefs.  Superftition  and 
fanaticifm,  when  blended,  form  a  horrid 
character  ;  there  is  nothing  they  will  not 
undertake  ;  they  fpurn  at  feeling  ;  they 
glory  in  trampling  on  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity. "  I  faw,"  fays  the  benevolent  Las 
Cafas,  "  in  America,  the  Spaniards,  my 
"  own  countrymen,  open  the  wombs  of 
"  women  big  with  child,  that  their  ofF- 
<s  fpring  might  perifh  with  them.  I  have 
"  known  them  bet  confiderable  fums  on 
*6  the  cleaving  an  unhappy  Indian  down 
"  with  one  blow  of  a  fabre.  Infants 
"  they  have  torn  from  their  mothers' 
f*  arms,  and,  in  fport,  have  dafhed  them 
*'  againft  the  ftones.  In  murdering  the 
S  z.  "  prin- 
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"  principal  inhabitants,  they  have  pur- 
"  pofely,  and  lingeringly,  confumed  them 
"  with  a  flow  fire  ;  nay,  the  agonizing 
*'  cries  of  fome  of  thofe  unhappy  vic- 
"  tims  having  one  day  incommoded  an 
"  officer  as  he  was  going  to  reft,  he  or- 
**  dered  them  to  be  ftrangled ;.  but  one 
<e  more  wanton  and  favage  in  his  cruelty 
"  reverfed  the  decree,  and  recommended 
*'  them  to  be  gagged,  that  fb  he  might 
"  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  perim 
"  at  his  eafe  ;  and  to  thefe,  and  to  an  in- 
"  finity  of  fuch  like  cruelties,  fays  that 
<c  kind-hearted  bifliop,  I  was,  to  my  for- 
*e  row,  an  unwilling  witnefs." 

*'  Zealots,  no  longer  felf  governed,  (ob- 
ferves  the  noble  author  of  the  Charafte- 
riftics)  but  fet  adrift  on  the  wide  fea  of 
paffion,  can  in  one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of 
devotion  exert  the  oppofite  paffions  of  love 
and  hatred ;  unite  affectionately,  and  ab- 
hor furioufly ;  curfe,  blefs,  ling,  mourn, 

exult, 
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exult,  tremble,  carefs,  aflaffinate,  inflift, 
and  fupport  martyrdom,  with  a  thoufand 
other  the  moft  vehement  efforts,  of  va- 
riable and  contrarjr  affe&ion ;  and  all 
this,  when  even  the  wildeft  of  them  mufl 
know  that  there  are,  have  been,  and  al- 
ways muft  be,  a  prodigious  variety  of  re- 
ligions, and  that  one  form  of  faith  call 
never  be  trie  -uniyerfal  belief  of  mankind." 


S  3  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     CX1II. 

"  J-  MUST,  be  brought  to  your  opiaioii 
(fays  Balbus,  in  the  conference  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods)  by  the  force  of  reafon  ; 
for  a  philofopher  mould  prove  to  me  the 
religion  he  would  have  me  embrace  ;  but 
I  mufl  believe  the  religion  of  my  ancef- 
tors  without  any  proof.'1  This  is  the  cafe 
with  all  men  of  fenle  and  tolerating  prin- 
ciples. How  few  have  there  been  in  the 
world  who  have  originally  profeffed  a  re- 
ligion from  conviction  !  We  do  not  chufe 
or  feled  that  form  of  prayer  xvhich  we 
are  to  uie;  it  is  given  to  us  like  fate, 
to  our  vernacular  tongue.  Born  in 
Turty,  a  man  is  a  Mohammedan  ;  bora 
in  France,  he  is  a  Chriftian.  The  coun- 
try, the  town,  the  very  houfe,  often  de- 
termine 
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termines  the  mode  by  which  we  are  to  feek 
the  favour  and  indulgence  of  heaven. 

Now  every  one  of  the  feels,  with 
which  this  world  is  fo  profufely  fown, 
fancies  its  own  do6trines  the  pureft. 
Search  into  them  all,  how  proud  they  are 
of  their  fell^-created  confequence.  I  am 
not  as  that  man  is,  fays  a  Mohammedan; 
he  knows  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 
Alas!  poor  idolater,  replies  the  Chrif- 
tian,  thou  wilt  incontinently  be  damned 
for  preferring  the  tenets  of  Mohammed, 
to  thofe  of  the  acknowledged  fon  of  God : 
each  thus  looks  upon  the  other  as  dread- 
fully plunged  in  error.  Salvation  is  alone 
confined  to  the  pale  of  their  particular 
church.  A  certain  man,  as  the  ftory 
goes,  daily  offered  up  to  God  this  prayer  : 
"  Lord  !  I  underftand  none  of  thefe  dif- 
"  putes  which  are  continually  made-con- 
"  cerning  thee.  I  would  ferve  thee  ac- 
46  cording  to  thy  will,  but  every  perfon 
84  "I  cqn- 
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"  I  confult  would  have  me  do  Ib  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  will.     When  I  would  pray 
"  to  thee,  I  know  not  what  language  I 
"  mould  ufe ;    nor  do  I  know   in  what 
"  pofture   I  ought  to  put  myfelf.     One 
"  fays  I  ought  to  pray  {landing  ;  another 
"  that  I  fhould  fit ;  and  a  third  requires 
61  me  to   kneel.      This  is   not  all :  there 
"  are  thofe  who  pretend  that  I  ought  to 
"  warn  myfelf  every  morning  with  cold 
"  water:  others  maintain,  that  thouwilt 
"  regard   me   with    ahhorrence,    if  I  do 
"  not   allow   myfelf  to    he   circumcifed. 
"  The  other  day,  I  happened  to  eat  at  a 
"  Carravanfary  a   rabbit  :  three  men  who 
•*  were  prefent   made  me   tremble  ;  they 
"  all   three  maintained,  that  I  had  grie- 
"  voufly  offended   thee.      One,   a  Turk, 
"  becaufe  this    was   an  unclean    animal; 
"  the  other,  a  Jew,  becaufe  it  was  {Irang- 
"  led  ;  and  the  third,  an  Armenian,  be- 
"  caufe  it  was  not  a  iifh.     I  appealed  to 
"  a  Bramin,  but  he  faid  I  had  committed 

"  au 
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*&  an  abominable  a&ion  in  having  killed 
**  it,  a«d  that  God  would  nev<er  forgive 
«  me." 

As  I  have  above  faid,  our  religions 
principles  are  not  of  our  own  forming, 
nor  are  they  implanted  in  our  breafts  im- 
mediately by  heaven.  We  are  turned  as 
fh.eep  are,  into  certain  walks,  and  then 
as  famion,  which  is  the  fliepherd,  directs^ 
we  feed  and  pick  up  nourifhment  as  we 
go  along.  The  accidents  arifing  from  the 
circumstances  of  our  fituation,  inevitably 
compel  our  aflent  to  certain  things.  We 
know  not  why  it  fhould  be — We  only 
know  it  is  fo.  And  fhall  we,  who  are 
ib  entirely  the  work  of  chance,  think  fo 
injurioufly  of  God,  as  to  believe  he  will 
punifh  an  act,  for  which  we  are  in  fa£l 
not  anfwerable  ?  It  is  impious  and  dero- 
gatory to  the  majefly  of  Heaven  to  fup- 
pofe  it.  Religion  being  feated  in  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  being  open  to  God 

alone, 
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alone^  there  he  will  read  us.  The  ex- 
ternals, the  formularies  which  are  ar- 
pointed  to  render  him  adoration,  are  in- 
trinfically  immaterial,  as  they  ftand  rela- 
tively to  another  life.  As  matters  of 
ftate,  indeed,  and  as  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  good  government,  they 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  revered,  and  ought 
to  be  obferved.  Confcience  may,  it  will, 
J>e  regulated,  by  the  particular  bias  it  has 
received.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  its  feelings  fhould  be  propagated,  fo 
as  to  endanger  the  repofe  of  a  commu* 


The  fathers  of  Chriftianity  early  be- 
gan to  deviate  from  the  inftruftions  of 
their  Mafter.  In  fending^  forth  his  apof- 
tles,  he  commanded  "  that  they  fliould 
44  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  faving 
u  a  ftaffonly  ;  no  fcrip,  no  bread,  no  mo- 
*'  ney  in  their  purfe  :  but  be  mod  with 
"  fandals,  and  not  put  on  two  coats.'* 

Had 
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Had  they  attended  to  this,  their  humility 
and  moderation  might  have  been  orna- 
mental to  mankind.  But  they  ftarted  in- 
ordinately from  the  paths  of  gentlenefs 
and  peace.  Riches,  power,  and  domi- 
nion, feized  on  the  mind  of  the  prie/t- 
hood.  They  panted  for  the  forbidden 
fruit;  and  having  got  it,  "  the  mortal 
"  tafte  brought  death  into  the  world," 
and  calamities  moil  grievous. 

While  we  know,  that  there  mu ft  always 
be  as  many  religions  almoft  as  there  are 
nations,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  us, 
as  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  iafe  and 
-equitable  plan,  to  allow  of  univerfal  tole- 
ration. Let  no  man  fufFer  for  his  religious  . 
opinions,  whilft  he  keeps  them  inoffen- 
fively  to  himfelf.  This  is  the  undoubted 
way  to  prevent  tumults  and  dlforders  in  a 
ftate.  Man  can  live  in  fellowship  with 
man,  though  the  articles  of  his  belief  be 
different.  As  citizens,  or  as  children  of 

the 
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the  fame  parent  earth,  one  natural  religiofi 
is  common  to  us  all.  The  principles  of 
a  good  mind  are  intrinfically  the  fame, 
whether  the  poffeflbr  of  them  be  Jew, 
Infidel,  or  Chriitian.  Let  the  clergy  be 
retrained  from  lighting  the  fires  of  per- 
fecution,  and  the  fubjefts  of  a  country,  of 
whatever  perfuafion,  will  live  in  harmony 
and  peace,  and  be  ambitious  of  attaining 
the  characters  of  good  and  ufeful  citizens. 

In  dwelling,  as  I  have  done  in  various 
places,  on  the  fubject  of  toleration,  I  have 
been  impelled,  by  the  confide  ration  that 
wfyat  has  once  happened,  unlefs  cautiqtsfly 
guarded  againft,  may  again  happen.  Mar- 
tyrdoms, a.nd  religious  profcriptions,  are 
now  certainly  in  fome  fort  of  difufe  in 
Chriftendom.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  me, 
that  there  are  not  fome  latent  fparks  lurk- 
ing in  the  breafts  of  the  fanatic  and  fuper- 
ilitious,  which  might  fpread  a  ruinous 
conflagration,  were  opportunity  afforded 

them* 
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them.  The  beginning  of  the  fixteenth. 
century  witnefled  the  maflacre  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  Proteftants  in  Ireland.  The  year  1572 
faw  the  horrible  butchery  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, when  Paris  alone  ftreamed  with 

the  blood  of  ten  thoufand  of  her  deareft 

t 

and  moft  valuable  citizens.  Your  own 
London,  not  very  lately  ihook,  from  a 
caufe  which,  to  fay  the  leaft,  had  its  rife 
In  an  intemperate  zeal. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CXIV. 


\Y  ERE  it  not  that  we  have  undoubted 
vouchers  of  the  faft,  it  would  be  almoft 
impoffible  to  conceive  that  there  ever  could 
have  exifted  a  religious  tribunal  more  fan- 
guinary  than  the  Inquifition.  Unhappily 
there  did,  and  Germany  gave  the  monfter 
Lirth.  It  was  called  the  Judgement  of 
Weftphalia,  or  the  Vhemic  Court.  The- 
feverity,  or  rather  cruelty,  of  this  court* 
fays  the  able  commentator  on  Beccaria's. 
benevolent  treatife  on  Crimes  and  Puniih- 
inents,  went  fo  far,  as  to  punifh  with  death 
every  Saxon  who  broke  his  faft  during  lent. 
The  fame  law  was  alfo  eftablifhed  in 
Franc-he  Compte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  '*  A  poor  gentle- 
*'  man,  named  Claude  Guillon,  was  be- 

"  headed 
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et  headed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
<c  1629.  Being  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
"  poverty,  and  urged  by  the  moft  into- 
*'  lerable  hunger,  he  eat,  on  a  fifti  day, 
*'  a  morfel  of  horfe-flefh,  which  had  been 
<4  killed  in  a  neighbouring  field.  This 
*'  was  his  crime.  He  was  found  guilty 
"  of  facrilege  :  had  he  been  a  rich  man, 
<s  and  had  fpent  two  hundred  crowns  in  a 
"  fupper  of  lea  fifh,  fufTering  the  poor  to 
**  die  of  hunger,  he  would  have  been  con- 
"  fidered  as  a  perfon  fulfilling  every  duty," 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  fentence  : 
"  Having  feen  all  the  papers  of  the  pro- 
**  cefs,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the 
*'  doctors  learned  in  the  law,  we  declare 
44  the  faid  Claude  Guillon  to  be  truly  at- 
*'  tainted,  and  convicted  of  having  taken 
"  away  a  pa  it  of  the  flefh  of  a  horfe, 
<6  killed  in  the  meadow  of  that  town,  of 
"  having  caufed  the  faid  ficfn  to  be  drefled, 
<c  and  of  eating  the  fame  on  Saturday  the 
«  thirjty-firft  of  March,"  &c. 

The 
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The  fame  ingenious  writer  proceeds 
farther  to  tell  us,  that  at  Bourdeaux  a' 
young  lady  of  quality  was  ftoned  to  death 
&>r  not  having  fatted  on  a  Sunday,  as  was 
the  cuftom  of  the  Prifcillianifts.  Thefe 
are  dreadful  tales.  How  loudly  do  they 
ery»  "  Woe  unto  you,  ye  wicked  ones, 
"  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous 
**  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourfelves  touch 
**  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fin- 
*•'  gets."  Requifite  as  it  is  that  the  mul- 
titude mould  be  retrained  by  the  fear  of 
God,  and  effential  as  it  is  that  the  bars  of 
religion  mould  not  be  removed,  it  is  yet 
mod  mocking  to  humanity,  that  Chrifti- 
anity  flxould  at  any  time  have  admitted 
ef  fuch  terrible  enormities.  Wholefome 
though  religion  is,  and  greatly  beneficial 
els  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  confidered, 
yet  when  we  reflect  on  the  effects  it  works 
on  minds  naturally,  perhaps,  difinclined 
to  either  benevolence  or  charity,  we  might 

par- 
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pardonably,  almoft,  pronounce  it  happy 
for  a  people  to  be  in  utter  ignorance,  ra- 
ther than  be  fubjeft  to  a  perfuafion  fa- 
vourable to  the  intolerance  of  gloomy 
fuperflition. 

An  hundred  thoufand  wretches  are  cal- 
culated to  have  been  condemned  to  death 
for  witchcraft  by  Chriftian  tribunals. 
How  horrible  the  long  account !  The 
celebrated  Cardinal  Richlieu  had  an  emi- 
nent preacher  burnt  alive  on  an  accusation 
of  magic  and  enchantment.  Even  in 
Scotland,  fo  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  Sir  James  Melville  mentions  the 
execution  of  feveral  for  the  fame  offences. 
But  the  learned  Brmop  Jewel  fhews  the 
general  belief  of  the  power  of  incantation, 
in  its  moft  unequivocal  drefs.  In  a  fer- 
mon  preached  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
fays,  "  It  may  pleafe  your  Grace  to  un- 
"  derftand,  that  this  kind  of  people,  I 

VOL.  III.  T  "  mean 
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*'  mean  witches  and  forcerers,  within  thefp 
"  few  years,  are  marvellpufly  increafed 

."  within  your  Grace's  realm.  Thefe  eyes 
"  have  feen  moft  evident  marks. of  their 
"  wickednefs.  Your  Grace's  fubje&s  piue 
*e  away,  even  unto  death ;  their  colour 

.<•  fadeth  ;  their  flefh  rotteth  ;  their  fpeech 
."  is  benumbed  ;  their  fenfes  bereft.  The 
«'  fhoal  of  thefe  malefadors  is  great,  their 
"  malice  intolerable,  their  examples  moil 
"  miferable  ;  and  I  pray  God,  they  never 
t<  praclife  farther  than  on  the  fubjeft." 

Never,  furely,  did  any^people  manifeft 
more  blind  fuperfHtion  than  fuch  Chrif- 
tians.  The  excefles  they  ran  into  are 
icarcely  to  be  credited.  To  deal  with  the 
devil,  was  a  matter  of  orthodox  and  ge- 
.iieral  confent.  "  I  faw  the  devil  himfelf," 
laid  St.  Cyprian  ;  "  I  embraced  him,  I 
"  converfed  with  him,  and  was  efleemed 
Jf  one  of  thofe  who  held  a  principal  rank 

"  abput 
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*c  about  him,  while  I  was  fludying  magic." 
At  the  burning  of  his  votaries,  this  fame 
devil,  they  will  ferioufly  tell  you,  never 
failed  attendance.  His  appearance,  they 
reprefent  as  uniformly  in  a  .  black  gown, 
with  a  black  hat  on  his  head,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  preaching,  and  with  pofteriors  as 
cold  as  ice.  I  will,  however,  conclude 
the  fubjeft  with  the  anfwer  I  received 
from  a  wild  and  uncivilized  chief,  whofe 
clans  have  been  lately  brought  under  fome 
fort  of  government  in  the  Eaft.  Having 
explained  to  him  the  general  idea  of 
witches,  and  my  defire  of  knowing  if  he 
had  any  fuch  mifchievous  animals  in 
his  country,  he  laughed — "  Old  women 
"  witches  !"  faid  he  ;  "  no,  no,  we  have 
"  no  fuch  creatures  among  us.  Young 
"  ones  there  are,  if  you  pleafe,  and  they 
"  lead  us  often  aftray.  The  magic  of  a 
"  pretty  girl  is  often  too  powerful.  We 
**  really  fancy  ourfelves  bewitched  by 
T  2  "  them. 
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"  them.  It  is,  however,  a  pleafing  kind 
"  of  fafcinatjon.  We  like  it,  and  inftead 
"  of  punifhing  them,  as  you  tell  me  is 
"  the  cuftom  in  fome  countries,  we  kifs 
f  them  for  their  wickednefs." 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    CXV. 

•I  HE  fky  has  at  length  become  ferene  5 
at  leaft  the  clouds  lour  no  longer  over 
the  favourite  foil  of  England.  Your  re- 
ligion tolerant,  and  your  government  well 
poifed,  they  are  both  eftablimed  upon 
rocks  of  adamant.  Freedom  dwells 
among  the  happy  children  of  the  Britifh 
ides.  The  laws  by  which  you  are  ruled, 
are  the  laws  of  juftice,  tempered  by  hu- 
manity ;  their  object  is,  what  it  fliould 
bej  the  prevention  of  crimes.  They  look, 
when  it  is  poffible,  with  a  merciful  eye  on 
the  offender*  Moreover  that  ordinance 
which  forces  open  the  fecrets  of  the  pri- 
fon,  your  habeas  corpus  is  a  bleffing  not 
only  peculiarly  your  own,  but  is  fuch  as 
muft  challenge  the  applaufe  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

T  3  lam 
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I  am  now  going  to  a  diftant  quarter  of 
the  earth,  and  mud  therefore  put  an  end 
to  this  Rhapfcdy;  before  I  conclude, 
however,  I  cannot  help  hinting  to  you, 
that  the  laws  of  Chriflendom  are  (lill  too 
fevere*  —  too  many  are  put  to  death. 
For  one  that  fuffers  in  China,  that  prodi- 
gioufly  exteniive  country,  thoufands  and 
ten  thoufands  are  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner  in  Europe.  Laws  fhould 
not  be  thus  oppreilive  and  tyrannical  ; 
there  is  a  wholefome  limitation  which 
fhould  always  be  put  to  feverity  ;  neither 
fhould  torture  or  barbarous  punifhments 
be  allowed.  To  inflict  infupportable  pu- 
nifhments  on  a  guilty  wretch,  is  juflly 
denominated  a  bafe  and  an  infamous  {pi- 

*  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  among  the  variety 
of  aCtions  which  men  in  England  are  liable  daily  to 
commit,  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fixty  have  been 
declared,  by  a&  of  parliament,  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wor- 
thy of  inflant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inflead  of 
diminifhing,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders. 

rit 
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rit  of  vengeance,  unworthy  of  the  laws 
and  of  a  fovereign.  "  You  forget  that 
"  you  are  men,"  faid  Damien,  when  ex* 
piring  under  the  torture,  for  an  attempt 
to  aflafllnate  Louis  XV. 

Horrible  executions  are  not  productive 
of  the  confequences  expected,  the  deter- 
ring the  wicked  from  the  perpetration  of 
crimes;  on  the  contrary,  the  frequency  of 
them  renders  them  the  lefs  formidable  to 
the  multitude.  The  ha'bituating  men  to 
fuch  fpedlacles,  ferves  only  to  make  them 
indifferent  to  public  punimment.  Solemn 
tribunals^  with  an  awful  ceremonial,  an 
equitable  fcale  of  punifhment  propor- 
tionate to  offences  ;  and  an  obloquy  inde- 
lible on  all  foul  tranfadYions,  would  fix 
the  principle  of  prevention  more  radically, 
than  all  the  dreadful  examples  which  are 
exhibited.  The  countries  lead  infefted 
with  violaters  of  the  peace  of  fociety,  are 
T  4  thofo 
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thofe  where  the  penal  flatutes  are  circum- 
fpe£t,  but  few. 

Is  the  fimple  robber  to  meet  a  like  fe- 
verity  of  punimment  with  the  inceftuous 
and  the  murderer  ?  How  extravagant  are 
the  do&rines  of  fuch  coercion  I  If  death 
be  indifcriminately  appointed  for  the 
wretch,  who,  ftarving  with  hunger  or 
with  cold,  pilfers  a  meal,  or  a  covering 
for  his  nakednefs  ;  and  for  the  bloody- 
handed  monfter  who  hath  pra&ifed  on 
manrs  life,  what  have  you  in  referve  for 
the  fafety  of  your  peribns  ?  Truft  me  your 
ordinances  are  unwifely  fanguinary ;  un- 
lefs  for  great  and  urgent  reafons,  punilh- 
ments,  if  poffible,  mould  be  mitigated. 
6<  It  is  difficult,  indeed,"  fays  Seneca, 
"  to  find  the  juft  balance  ;  but  the  ine- 
"  quality  fhould  be  always  on  the  mil- 
"  der  fide." 

Conceal- 
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Concealment  of  infamy  was,  by  the 
flatute  law  of  England,  (a  ftatute  now  in 
general  humanely  deviated  from)  made 
evidence  of  murder.  A  woman,  in  cafe 
of  accident  to  an  illegitimate  child,  was 
declared  guilty,  infomuch,  as  me  did  not 
expofe  her  own  weaknefs,  and  make 
known  to  the  whole  world  her  unhappy 
lofs  of  virtue  ;  and  to  this  may  be  attri- 
buted the  definition  of  infants  fo  com- 
mon in  your  country. 

It  is  generally  imagined,  as  Mandeville 
remarks,  that  me  who  can  deflroy  her 
own  child,  her  own  flefh  and  blood, 
mufl  have  a  vafl  flock  of  barbarity,  and 
be  a  favage  monfler.  But  this  is  a  mif- 
take ;  all  mothers  naturally  love  their 
children  ;  but  as  this  is  a  paffion,  and 
mofl  paffions  center  in  felf-love,  fo  it 
may  be  fubdued  by  any  fuperior  paffion. 
Common  proflitutes  hardly  ever  deflroy 
their  children  :  nay,  even  thofe  who  affifl 

in 
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in  robberies  atid  murders,  are  feldom 
guilty  of  this  crime;  not  becanfe  they  are 
lefs  cruel,  or  more  virtuous,  but  becaufe 
they  have  loft  their  modefly  to  a  greater 
degree,  and  the  fear  of  fhame  makes  no 
impreffion  on  them. 

Heart-rending  thought,  as  the  betrayed 
fair  one  cries,  how  dreaded  art  thou, 
SHAME  !  Rather  than  fuffer  it,  what  dire 
expedient  is  there  to  which  a  woman  will- 
not  have  recourfe  ? 

i  e'er  number'd  with  the  dead, 

Envenom'd  infamy  fliall  blaft  my  name  ; 

While  envious  fcorn  the  baleful  tale  fhall  fpread, 
And  feaft  upon  the  ruins  of  my  fame  : 

Thus  cruel  will  I  be. 

For  what  can  purchafe  female  honour  flown, 

Or  buy  the  feelings  of  the  fpotlefs  maid  ? 

So  fpeaks  the  wretched  Magdalen.  In  a 
word,  the  penal  laws  of  Europe  are  too- 
fevere.  Thofe  of  England,  perhaps,  lefs 
fo  than  others ;  though  I  cannot  help 
wiming,  that  the  ftatute  I  have  quoted 

was 
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was  repealed,  or  that  the  fault  of  forni- 
cation mould  be  either  lefs  criminal  in 
the  woman  who  yields  to,  or  more  cri- 
minal in  the  man  who  tempts  to  it : 
many  others  it  might,  perhaps,  he  well 
to  fubmit  to  the  like  lenient  pruning. 
Clemency  is  greatly  benefical  to  a  peo- 
ple, and  never  mould  be  forgotten, 
when  life  or  death  is  the  alternative. 
Hitherto,  what  with  legal  maffacres  and 
relioious  periecutions,  Chriftendom  has 
appeared  a  prodigious  fcaffold  covered 
with  dreadful  and  monftrous  executions. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CXVI. 


IS  there  no  fpot  configned  to  real  hap- 
pinefs  ?  Surely  there  is  : 


But  where  to  find  that  happieft  fpot  below, 
Who  can  direft,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  fhudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happieft  fpot  his  own  j 
Extols  the  treafures  of  his  flormy  feas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  eafe : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boafts  of  his  golden  fands,  and  balmy  wine ; 
Balks  in  the  glare,  or  ftems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boaft,  where'er  we  roam } 
His  firft,  beft  country,  ever  is  at  home* 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  eftimate  the  bleffings  which  they  fhare, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  ftill  {hall  wifdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  bleffings  even. 

GOLDSMITH, 


Thus 
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Thus  the  poet,  in  a  very  few  lines,  fums 
up  all  that  I  have  been  labouring  at  in  th$ 
foregoing  pages ;  viz.  to  illuflrate  the  fu- 
perintendant  care  of  Providence,  and  the 
benign  and  equal  diftribution  of  its  favours, 
But  the  comparative  inveftigation  we  have 
gone  through,  has  not,  I  truft,  been  al- 
together unfatisfa£tory.  A  review  of  pafl 
and  prefent  times  will,  at  leaft,  furnim  us 
with  a  curious  difplay  of  the  different  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  and  habitudes  of  even  the 
fame  people,  in  different  periods  of  their 
ftory. 

Writers  of  much  eminence  have  earneftly 
contended  to  prove  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  mental  faculties.  The  atmofpherc, 
in  their  opinion,  regulates  the  genius;  and 
even  the  foil  they  fuppofe  genial  or  adverfe 
to  certain  fpecies  of  arts,  fciences,  literature 
and  legiflation.  But  has  not  the  reverfc 
been  demonftratively  afcertained  ?  Have 
W€  not  feen,  that  there  is  no  country 

without 
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without  its  portion  of  abilities  ;  and- that 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  men  have  been 
born  with  the  fame  powers,  both  corpo- 
real and  intellectual  ?  Intercourfe,  com- 
merce, and'  civilization,  are  indifputably 
the  grand  caufes  of  improvement.  Thofe 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  people  flourish. 
On  the  decline,  and  they  recur  to  the 
barrenefs  of  their  primitive  ideas. 

What  are  the  Romans  now  ?  what  the 
Greeks  ?  what  the  Egyptians  ?  Are  they 
the  philofophers,  the  ftatefmen,  the  war- 
riors, fo  greatly  renowned  a  few  centuries 
ago  ?  Alas  !  what  a  change  !  Where  are 
thy  wife  men — thy  orators,  O  Athens  ? 
Where  are  thy  holy  feers,  O  Heliopolis  ? 
Thy  fenators,  confulars,  and  dictators, 
O  Rome  ?  Gone — gone ! — Not  a  remnant 
of  them  left !  And  have  ye  changed  your 
climates  ?  Trifling  hypothecs  !  Torrid, 
frigid,  or  temperate,  no  region  pofTeffes 

the 
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the  powers  of  exclufive  invention,  or  the 
brilliancy  of  fuperior  talents. 

The  immediate  tone  of  the  organic  fyf- 
tern,  the  iluggifli,  rapid,  or  due  circula- 
tion of  the  juices,  moll  certainly  affect 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  No  man  can 
have  his  intellects  in  vigorous  ftrength, 
\vhofe  frame  is  debilitated  by  pain,  or 
.any  bodily  indifpofition.  But  can  we  fup- 
pofe  a  whole  nation  valetudinary  ;  or  that 
.certain  winds,  and  temperatures  of  cli- 
mate, can  have  the  power  of  diffufing  re- 
gular and  permanent  influence  on  fenfe  ? 
Individuals,  indeed,  are  frequently  under 
the  abiblute  dominion  of  climate.  I  be- 
lieve, faid  a  Chriftian  once,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  fix  months  together; 
my  opinions  entirely  depend  upon  the 
habit  of  my  body.  As  I  have  more  or  lefs 
animal  fpirits,  as  my  digefbion  is  good  or 
bad ;  as  I  breathe  a  finer  or  a  grofler  at- 
mofphere ;  as  my  food  is  light  or  folid,  I 

am 
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am  a  Spinofift,  a  Socinian,  a  Catholic,  an 
Atheift,  a  bigot.  The  phyfician  at  my 
bed-fide,  and  the  priefl  always  finds  me 
at  his  difpofaL 

The  country  which  gave  birth  to  an 
Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  is  now 
doomed  to  nurture  bigotry,  fuperfUtion, 
and  ignorance.  Thofe  of  a  Galileo,  and 
a  Newton,  were  lately  in  a  fimilar  ftate 
of  degradation  ;  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
time  may  fink  into  it  again.  Such  is  the 
iuftabUity  of  human  affairs ! 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    CXVIL 

T 

A  HE  ancients,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, had  names  of  celebrity  to  boaft  of; 
but  their  refearches  were  generally  fpe- 
culative.     In  ethics  and  moral  philofophy 
they  were  unrivalled.     In  poetry  and  hif- 
tory  they  foared  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
eminence  ;  but  as  naturalifts,  metaphyfi- 
cians,  aftronomers,  navigators,  and   geo- 
graphers, they  never  arrived  at  any  de- 
gree   of  excellence.     They  wfere,    how- 
ever, it  mutt  be  confefled,  in  every  fenfe 
of  the  word,  the  irradiators  of  Chriften- 
dom.     Modern  Europe  culled   from   the 
Greek   and  Latin   literature  thofe  choice 
flowers  of   fcience,  which,    by  attentive 
cultivation,  have  fince  diffufed  fuch  bene- 
ficial influence  throughout  the  world. 
VOL.  III.  U  In 
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In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  genius, 
abilities,  and  writings  of  particular  men, 
in  particular  ages,  great  care  muft  be  had 
that  we  tranfport  ourfelves,  as  the  pro- 
found Johnfon  obferves,  to  their  refpec- 
tive  times,  and  examine  what  were  the 
wants  of  their  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  their  means  of  fupplying  them. 
That  which  is  eafy  at  one  time,  was  dif- 
ficult at  another.  Of  an  opinion  no  longer 
doubted,  the  evidence  ceafes  to  be  exa- 
mined. Of  an  art  univerfally  praclifed, 
the  firft  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning 
once  made  popular,  is  no  longer  learning  ; 
It  has  the  appearance  of  fomething  which 
we  have  beftowed  upon  ourfelves,  as  the 
dew  appears  to  rife  from  the  field  which 
it  refrefhes. 

Improved  as  the  moderns  are,  and 
greatly  advanced  as  they  are  acknow- 
ledged above  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Egyptians,  they  {till  have  a  great  deal  to 

accom- 
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accomplish.  Has  not  their  aftronomy  the 
longitude  to  difcover  ?  Their  mechanifm 
the  perpetual  motion  ?  Their  geometry 
the  fquaring  of  a  circle  ?  Their  experi- 
mental philofophy  the  panacea,  &c.  And 
on  fome  future  day,  when  thefe  knotty 
points  mall  be  unravelled,  if  fuch  is  to  be 
their  fate,  mall  not  the  renown  of  the 
prefent  times  be  obfcured  by  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  age  ? 

The  fober  truth  is,  much  has  been  ex* 
plored  by  man,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  difcovered.  Philofophers  daily  ftart 
up  among  the  acute  and  fubtle  children 
of  Chriftianity.  Their  harvefls  are  va- 
rious, for  the  feeds  they  fow  are  diffimilar. 
All  fpirit  is  the  famion  one  day.  All 
matter  the  next.  Now  we  are  virtuous 
and  kind-hearted  from  nature.  Next  we 
are  vicious,  and,  Yahoo-like,  in  abomina- 
tion. In  fhort,  we  beat  about  the  bum, 
about  it,  and  about  it ;  but  when  we  fhali 
U  2  be 
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be  rewarded  for  our  labour,  God  only 
knows.  You  remember  the  words  of  the 
fatirift  : 


See  Ikulking  troth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  cafuiflry  heap'd  o'er  her  head  ! 
Philofophy,  that  lean'd  on  heav'n  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  fccond  caufe,  and  is  no  more. 
Phyfics  of  metaphylics  begs  defence, 
And  metaphyfic  calls  for  aid  on  fenfe ! 
See  myitery  to  mathematics  fly, 
In  vain!  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave  and  die,. 
Religion  blufhing,  veils  her  facred  fires, 
And,  unawares,  morality  expires. 

POPE. 


It  is  alledged,  that  the  fentiment  of 
humanity  evaporates  and  grows  feeble  in 
embracing  all  mankind,  and  that  you 
cannot  be  moved  by  the  calamities  of 
Tartary  and  Japan,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  you  are  affected  by  thofe  of  European 
nations.  This  pofition,  I  own  I  da  not 
entirely  acquiefce  in.  I  will  admit  the 
rticendancy  of  that  reputable  and  patriotic 
principle,  which  mud  reign  triumphant 
in  the  breaft  of  every  man  for  his  own 

country. 
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country.  But  I  do  not  fee  why  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fart  he(l>  Eaft  mould  not 
be  as  well  entitled  to  your  kindnefs  and 
regard,  as  thofe  who  dwell  with  you  in 
the  fame  hemifphere.  To  guard  againft 
•  unjuft  partialities  and  ill-grounded  anti- 
pathies, and  to  maintain  that  compofure 
of  mind  which,  without  impairing  its 
fenfibility  or  order,  proceeds  in  every  in- 
ftance  with  difcernment  and  penetration, 
are  rightly  faid  to  be  the  marks  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  cultivated  fpirit, 

Of  a  general  fociety  we  are  members, 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  parts  of  a 
diftinet  community.  To  aft  with  firm- 
nefs,  humanity,  and  juftice,  in  thefe  re- 
lative lituations,  is  the  principal  calling 
.and  occupation  of  our  nature.  "  We  can- 
"  not  have  better  talents  than  thofe  which 
"  qualify  us  to  aft  with  men."  For  that 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  vyith  times, 

Is 
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Is   moft  true.     No    institutions  are   per- 
manent.     We    fluctuate   as   the  waters 
with  the  varying  breeze.     Let  me  here 
conclude.    Your  England  is  now  eftranged 
from  America.     The  ftrong  voice  of  po- 
litical reafon,  therefore,  urges  you  to  le- 
nity and  kindnefs  in  your  diftant,  as  well 
as  in  your  home   poffeffions.     The  pre- 
ceding comparative   remarks     have   been 
meant  to  tend  to  an  elucidation  of  fo  im- 
portant a  fubject.     Hindoos,  Muffulmans, 
Malays,  and  all  the  numerous  children  of 
that  grand  divifion  of  the  Baft,  may  be 
turned  to  great    and    to    noble    account, 
In  exalting  them,  I  have  not  wifhed  to 
depreciate  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Egyptians.     I  have  only  been  defirous  of 
fhewing,  that  merits  as  great  exift  in  pre- 
fent,  as  in  former  ages.     And  that  dead- 
letter  fpeculation  is  not  fo  commendable, 
as  the  benevolent  and  immediate  exertion 
of  abilities  and  fenfe. 

Ygur 
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Your  very  venerable  and  candid  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  regretting  certain  meafures 
which  had  occurred  during  the  calamities 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  pathetically 
grounds  himfelf  at  laft,  in  the  hope  of 
the  return  of  his  country's  primitive  tem- 
per and  integrity,  her  old  good  manners, 
her  old  good  humour,  and  her  old  good 
nature.  Thofe  hlefled  emanations,  I  wim, 
likewife,to  fee  radiantly  fhining  round  thofe 
nations  with  which  you  are  connected. 
You  are  a  great  people ;  and  poffefs  an 
extraordinary  fund  of  fine  talents,  and 
generous  feelings.  Let  them  not,  there- 
fore, he  thrown  away.  You  can  facrifice 
domeflic  comfort,  tranquillity  and  retire- 
ment ;  in  a  word,  the  moft  attractive  per- 
fonal  considerations,  when  the  glory  of  your 
country  is  at  flake.  Banifh,  then,  all  little, 
principles.  Juflice,  mercy,  and  huma- 
nity, are  the  true  and  folid  props  of  na- 
tional, as  they  are  of  individual,  dignity. 

THE      END. 
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104 
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tenth  century,  ;i93»     Manifefted  paflive  obedience 

during  the  fupremacy  of  the  Popes,  258 
Europe,  laws  of,  too  fevere  —  Reflections  on  capital 

punifhments,  278 — 283 
Excommunications,  anathemas,  &c.   common  in  the 

firft  ages  of  the  church,  237 


Fanaticks,  in  all  ages  very  numerous,  241.  Their 
penances  and  mortifications,  ib. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  his  appeal  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander, 223 

G 

Greece,  had  originally  few  arts  peculiar  to  herfelf,  7 

,  the  peuinfula  of,  divided  into  feveral  flates 

—  Sparta 
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—  Sparta  and  Athens  the  moft  confiderable,  8. 
Each  Republic  had  its  peculiar  and  ftrongly- 
marked  features,  9.  Every  city  had  its  peculiar 
and  diftincl:  divinities,  24.  Abounded  in  footh- 
fayers,  oracle-mongers,  &c.,  42.  Had  ordeals 
fimple  and  complicated,  43.  Produced  great  and 
eminent  men,  105.  Her  claim  to  perfection,  106 
Greeks  inferior  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  i. 
Indebted  to  Afia  and  Africa  for  thofe  arts  which 
they  afterwards  brought  to  perfection,  2.  The 
ancient  Greeks  an  uninftrudted  and  uncivilized 
race,  ib.  Robbers  and  pirates,  3.  Their  mo- 
narchs  committed  hoftilities  alike  on  friend  and 
foe,  ib.  Oath  of  every  military  man,  by  which 
he  bound  himfelf  to  extend  the  dominions  of 
Athens,  4.  The  focial  virtues  funk  under  the 
weight  of  brutality  and  force,  ib.  What  they 
wanted  in  genius,  made  up  by  perfeverauce,  7. 
Picture  of  them  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  9.  Firfl 
began  to  write  1493  Years  before  Chri ft,  10.  Cre- 
dulous and  fuperilitious,  ib.  Their  Golden  Age- 
defcribed,  u.  Had  more  of  imagination  thaa 
judgement  and  proper  difcrimination,  12.  Their 
philofophers  great  and  refpectable  characters,  1 3. 
Excelled  in  architecture,  fculpture,  and  writing, 
14.  Religion  of,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  Egypt,  by  others  from  Thrsce,  24.  Their 

great 
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great  attention  to  the  externals  of  religion,  25. 
Number  of  their  deities  afloniftiingly  great,  ib. 
Pun&ual  in  their  facrifices,  ib.  Their  idea  of 
religion  as  collected  from  their  mythology,  26. 
Tolerate  a  great  variety  of  fan£tuaries,  27.  Great 
riofpitulity,  28.  Had  their  perfecuting  and  holy 
wars,  ib.  Their  ordinances  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Hindoos,  Ifraelites,  and  Egyptians,  30.  Ex- 
hibited a  multiplicity  of  gods,  oracles,  and  pro- 
digies, 31.  Their  morality  and  wifdom  in  many 
inftances  confpicuous,  37.  Believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  39.  Their  fuperftition 
touching  omens,  41.  Reprefented  by  Tully  and 
Polybius  as  treacherous  and  perfidious,  45.  Ap- 
titude to  fraud,  ib.  A  remarkable  adage,  46.  In 
fome  places  punifhed  perjury  with  death,  ib. 
Their  hofpitality  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  47. 
Chamber  of  juftice,  48.  Mockery  of  juftice  as 
exhibited  by  this  people,  49.  Many  of  their  laws 
unnaturally  fevere,  50.  Confidered  oratory,  war, 
and  politics  as  the  dired  avenues  to  diftin&ion,  62. 
Greatly  delighted  with  the  Olympic  games,  ib. 
Were  more  charmed  with  /hows  and  public  ex- 
hibitions than  with  the  higher  qualifications  of  the 
mine1,  63.  Expend  more  in  the  decorations  of  the 
theatre  than  would  have  carried  on  the  war  againft 

the 
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the  barbarians,  63.  Had  a  two-fold  Venus,  ce- 
Jeftial  and  terreftrial — Account  of  them,  66.  Li- 
cenfe  courtezans — Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  it,  68. 
Unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of  true  and 
genuine  paflion,  69.  Their  unnatural  and  deteft- 
able  amours,  70 — 72.  From  political  neceffity 
held  matrimony  in  refpect,  72.  Had  no  idea  of 
what  the  moderns  flile  gallantry,  78.  Valour  of, 
83.  Proud  of  their  powers  of  oratory,  85.  Rough 
difputants,  89.  Sometimes  gave  to  handicraftfmen 
the  command  of  their  armies,  ib.  Time  of  their 
orations  limited  by  an  hour-glafs,  90.  Held  virtue 
and  integrity  in  little  eftimation,  92.  Cruelty  of 
their  laws  of  war,  100— 101.  Their  inhumanity 
towards  their  captive  females,  103 

H 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  commendation  of  it,  277 
Hefiod,    his  defcription   of  the   Golden  Age  of  the 

Greeks,  n 
Hierarchy,  its  baneful  influence  in  the  firft  ages  of 

the  church,  191 

Homer,  his  opinion  of  the  foul's  immortality,  39 
Honour,  true,  what,  92.     Reflections  on  it,  ib, 

miftaken  by  its  modern  votaries,  99 

Hume,  David,  his  fentiments  touching  the  treatment 

of  women,  77 
VOL.  III.  X  Jewel, 
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I 

Jewel,  bi/hop,  quotation  from  his  fermon  before 
(^ueen  Elizabeth  touching  forcerers  and  witches, 

273 

Indulgences,  granted  by  the  court  of  Rome  —  Re- 
flections on,  235 

Inquifition,  court  of,  inflituted  A.  D.  1204 — Re- 
flections on  it,  2ii — 215 

Judea,  land  of,  its  extent,  200.  Face  of  the  country 
rocky  and  barren,  201 


Knight  errantry,  origin  of,   193 
Knighthood,  religious,  three  orders  of,  209 
Kofter  difcovers  the  art    of  printing,   A.    D.    1440, 
257 


Laws  of  molt  countries  of  Europe  not  comprehended 
by  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  56.  Should  be  clear, 
fjmple,  and  well  denned,  ib. 

Luther,  pafljge  from,  refpecling  indulgencies,  233 
Lycurgus,  his  fyflem,  19.  His  conduct  as  a  legiilator 
cenfured,  20,  21,  22.  Prefcribes  the  tirr.e  at 
which  a  citizen  fliould  marry,  73.  Licentiouf- 
nefs  of  many  of  his  laws,  75—80.  His  cruelty, 
80 

Marriage 
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M 

Marriage  not  fufficiently  binding  among  the  Romans, 
181 

,  reflections  on  it,  183 

Maximilian  I.  gave  the  conflitution  of  public  peace  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  210 

Maundrell,  Mr. — Remarkable  paflage  taken  from  his 
travels,  202 

Menelaus,  his  addrefs  to  Pififtratus,  3 

Moderns  greatly  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  and  fciences,  15 

Monarchies  fuperior  to  all  popular  forms  of  legiila- 
ture,  87 

Monafleries  and  religious  houfes  baneful  and  perni- 
cious, 250.  Reflections  on  them,  251 — 255 

Montchal,  Charles  De,  cruflies  the  Inquifition  in 
France,  A.  D.  1645,  217 

Montefquieu,  M.  his  reflections  on  celibacy,  &c.  247 

N 

Nation,  the  glory  of  a,  not  to  be  meafured  by  the 
number  of  its  people,  or  extent  of  its  provinces,  16 

Nations,  abilities  of,  to  be  judged  of  from  their  pro- 
grefs  in  civilization,  191 

X  2  Olympic 
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O 

Olympic  games,  a  victory  in,  not  lefs  honourable, 
according  to  Cicero,  than  a  triumph  at  Rome,  62 
Omens,  or  lucky  and  unlucky  days  —  Great  credit 
given  to  them  by  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews,  41.  Exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
Xenophon,  ib. 

— ,  or  lucky  or  unlucky  days  among  the  Romans, 

many,  167.    Device  of  Claudius  Pulcher  concern- 
ing them,  170 

Oracles  of  the  Greeks  inilituted  on  felfifh  principles, 
32.  Served  to  enrich  the  priefts,  ib.  Confidered 
as  pious  frauds,  and  how  planned,  33.  The 
Delphic  the  moft  famous,  34.  Manner  of  giving 
the  refponfes,  ib.  When  delivered  by  the  Pythia, 
were  ufually  collected  by  the  priefls  and  put  intp 
verfe,  35 

Orators  among  the  Greeks,  their  manner  of  haran- 
guing frequently  illiberal  and  grofs,  85 

among  the  Romans  lefs  faulty  in  their  manner 

of  haranguing  than  the  Greeks,  92 
Oftracifm,  punifliment  by,  as  pradtifed  by  the  Athe- 
niansj  unjuft,  57.     Reflections  on  it,  58 

P 

Paletfine,  account  of,  201 

Peafant, 
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Peafant,  Athenian,  his  reafon  for  voting  the  banifh- 

ment  of  Ariftides,  60 

Penances  and  mortifications,  abfurdity  of  them,  244 
Phillip  of  Macedon,  his  religious  zeal,  29 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  of  an  intolerant  and  perfecuting 

fpirit,  216 

Plato  is  of  opinion,  that  a  citizen  who  is  addicled  to 
commerce  fhould  be  punifhed  —  Yet  defrays  the 
charges  of  his  travels  by  felling  oil  in  Egypt,  61 
Plutarch,  his  opinion  of  the  punifhment  by  Oftra- 

ciftn,   57.     An  advocate  for  commerce)  61 
Poets,  modern,  greatly  indebted  to  the  ancients  for 

many  of  their  moft  beautiful  ideas,   157 
oets  and  players,  among  the  Athenians,  had  full  as 
much  power  as  the  firrl  favourites  of  the  State,  63 
Polybius,  his  opinion  touching  the  fuperftition  of  the 

Romans,   148 

Polytheifm  of  the  Romans,   144 
Pope  of  Rome,  his  great  power  and  authority  in  for- 
mer times,  219.     His  decifions  confidered  as  the 
decifions    of  the    divinity,     223.      Difpofes    of 
crowns  at   his  pleafure,  ib.     Infolence  of  many 
of  the  Popes,  224.     Sappofed  by  the  multitude  to 
be  poflefled  of  fupernatural  gifts,   225. 
,  as  reprefented  by  Romifii  writers,  228.     Rea- 
dily granted  indulgencies,  232 
Porcian  law,  its  great  lenity,  140 

X  3  Prophets, 
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Prophets,  have  made  their  appearance  in  mofl  coun- 

tries, 31 
Proftitution,  public,  may  be  confidered  as  a  whole- 

feme  evil  in  a  State,  67 
Pythia,  her    extatic   manner  of  delivering  the  Gre- 

cian oracles,  35.     How  reprefented  by  Chryfof- 

torn  and  Origen,  36.    How  infpired,  according  to 

the  opinion  of  Juftin  Martyr,  ib. 


Quintias,  Conful  of  Rome,  his  cruelty,   121 


Rabelais,  his  reafon  for  not  accompanying  the  French 

Ambaflador  to  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  226 
Religion  and   philofophy,    true,    jera  in   which  they 

came  to  be  underftood,  257 
Rome,  origin  of,  can  only  begueffed  at,  107.'  Power 

of  the  Roman  fenate,    117.     Great  power  and  au- 

thority of  the  Roman  Confuls,  118,    119.    Laws 

of  not  fanguinary,    139 
Roman  valour,  examplified  in  the  hiflory  of  Siccias 

Duntates,  173 

--  -greatnefs,  downfal  of,  192 
Romans,  method  of  computing  time,  as  originally  de- 

viled by  them,   108 

Romans, 
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Romans,  their  general  char acter,  no.  During  tha 
exiflence  of  the  Republic,  made  no  proficiency  in, 
arts  and  fciences,  in.  Inferior  to  the  Greeks  iu 
the  polite  arts,  mathematics,  and  philofophy,  ib. 
Much  to  be  commended  for  the  love  of  their 
country,  112.  Ferocioufnefs  of  their  manneis, 
113.  Their  mode  of  Education,  115.  Simpli- 
city and  concifenefs  of  their  laws,  117.  Ad- 
dicted to  cruelty,  121.  Delighted  in  gladiatorian 
conflicts,  122.  Their  opinion  of  fuicide,  124, 
126.  Frequently  devoted  themfelves  for  the  good 
of  their  country,  126.  Inhuman  towards  their 
ilaves,  131.  Treated  their  enemies  with  the 
greatefl  feverity,  134.  Admitted  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  144.  Their  whole  fyftem  of  mythology 
immoral  and  indecent,  149.  Believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  154.  Admitted  of  great 
freedom  in  all  literary  difcuffions,  159 

— gave  unbounded  liberty  to  all  fpeculative  in- 
quiries, 162.  Extremely  fuperftitious,  163 

— ,  omens  of  the,  account  of  fome,  167.  Held 

the  character  of  Augur  in  thehighefl  degree  of  re- 
fpect,  169.  Fond  of  praife,  173.  Great  lovers 
of  their  country,  174.  Courage  of  the  Romans 
not  natural  but  acquired,  and  wholly  the  effect  of 
.difcipline,  174.  From  being  truly  virtuous,  be- 
X  4  come 
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came  abandoned  voluptuaries,  178.  Inftances  of 
their  depravity,  ib.  Though  they  encouraged 
marriage,  were  extremely  averfe  from  all  foreign 
connexions,  180.  Profligate  and  licentious  in 
their  amours,  181.  Their  great  indelicacy  touching 
marriage,  and  the  freedom  of  divorce,  183.  Their 
mode  of  education  greatly  to  be  extolled 
Romans,  general  obfervations  on,  185, — 187 

,  ancient  and  modem,  compared,  222 

Ruffia,   laws  there  refpedting  Monks  and  Nuns,  250 


Sectaries,  numerous,  230 

Seneca,  his  remarks  on  the  fuperflition  of  the  Ro- 
mans,   164 

Sheick,    or  old    man  of  the   mountain,    account  of 
him,  2o5 

Sneezing,  confidered   by  the  Greeks  as   an  unlucky 

omen,  41 

paniards,  their  great  cruelty  in  America,  as  defcribed 
by  Las  Cafas,    259 

Spartans  rigid  and  fevere,  8 

— ,  cenfure  of,  as  ftatefmen  and  legiflators,  19. 

Addi5ted  to  thieving,  &c.  21.  Punifh  thofe  who 
?re  not  dextrous  robbers,  ib.  Not  allowed  to 
marry  when  and  whom  they  like,  22,  If  child- 

lefs 
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lefs,  are  obliged  to  lend  their  wives  to  other  men, 
ib.  Their  females  obliged  to  give  into  every  fpe- 
cies  of  indelicacy,  23.  Inftance  of  that  indeli- 
cacy, ib.  Their  barbarity,  53.  Their  treat- 
ment of  bachelors  of  a  certain  age,  73.  Punifli 
adultery  with  feverity,  76.  The  moft  hardy  and 
robuft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  80.  Their 
opinion  of,  and  treatment  of  cowards,  83 

Solon,  his  orders  that  courtezans  fhould  wear  a  pe- 
culiar garment,  69 

,  other  laws  of,   79 

Suicide,  practice  of,   prevalent  among   the  Romans, 

*25 
Superftition,    almoft   every  nation  prone  to  it,  30. 

Reflections  on  it,  43 
Sybarite,    a,    thinks   the  Lacedemonian  foldiers   the 

moft  valiant  in  the  world,  and  why,   82 
Sybiline  books,  the  great  arcana  of  the  religion   of 

the  ancient  Romans,    153 
Sylvefter,   Pope,  forges    a  donation   of  the  city  of 

Rome  from  the  Emperor  Conftantine,  to  himfelf 

and  fuccefTors,  220 

T 

Thefeus,  temple  of,  in  Attica,  a  fancluary  for  flaves, 

52 

Tetzel, 
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Tetzel,  indulgence  granted  him  :  form  of  it,  232 
Toleration,  univerfal,   recommended,  262,  269 
Trade  not  encouraged  by  the  Athenians,   61 


Valour,  greatly  efieemed  by  the  Greeks,  83 

Venus  of  the  Greeks  twofold,  celeflial  and  terreftrial, 

66 
Vhemic  Court,    in   Germany,    a    religious  tribunal, 

more  fanguinary  than  that  of  the  inquifition,  270 
Voltaire,  Mr.  denies  that  the  ancient  Romans  admitted 

of  a  plurality  of  gods,  145.     Shewn  to  be  wrong, 

146 

W 

War,   muft  always  be  confidered  as  the  child  of  ne- 

ceflity,  malice,  or  injuflice,  5 

,  and  its  effects.     Reflections  on,   142 — 144 

Wickliffe  John,    firft  queftioned  the   infallibility  ot 

the  church  of  Rome,   256 

Winkelried,  Arnold  de,  a  Swifs  officer,  his  heroifm, 
128 

Witchcraft    and   forcery,    number  of   perfons  who 

have  been  put  to  death  on  account  of,  273 
Wriothefley,  Chancellor  of  England,  his  inhumanity, 

2*5 

Writing,  art  of,  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,   105 

Zaleucus, 
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Z 

Zaleucus,  the    Locrian  lawgiver,  fingular  ordinance 

of,  54 
Zealots,  as  defcribed  by  Lord  Shaftfbury,"  260 
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